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CHAPTER XXII 

SEASON OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TEN 

E fifteenth meeting of the Union was 

lade memorable and interesting by the 

econd rendition of S. Coleridge-Taylor's 

Indian Music." This work was con- 

lucted by the composer, who came from 

England expressly for this purpose. He brought with 

him a new orchestral work entitled, "The Bamboula 

Rhapsodic Dance," which received its initial rendition, 

the composer conducting, and which had been written 

in brilliant style as a closing number for the second 

concert. At this meeting was sung for the first time the 

chorale "Sweet is the Work," by Robbins Battell, which 

has been adopted as the festival hymn of the Union 

and is now sung at one of the annual concerts by the 

chorus and audience. 
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PROGRAM 
FIFTEENTH MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THE MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 1, 1910 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE VOICES 

ASSISTED BY 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

Gertrude Stein-Bailey Contralto 

George Hamlin Tenor 

Herbert Witherspoon Bass 

AND 

Yolande Mero Pianist 



CONDUCTORS 

Richmond P. Paine Arthur Mees 



CONCERTMASTER 

Henry P. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY-FIVE PIECES 
From New York, selected by Henry P. Schmitt 

BUSINESS MANAGER 

WiNTHROP Cone 

Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 

the concert are earnestly requested to do so before the 

performance of the final number 

REQUIEM 

composed in memory of 

Alessandro Manzoni 

for four solo voices and chorus by 

Giuseppe Verdi 

to be sung by 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 

and solos by 
Mmb. Gluck Mr. Hamlin 

Mme. Stein-Bailey Mr. WriHERSPOON 

conductor 
Richmond P. Paine 

The Requiem Mass is performed on this occasion in memory of 
deceased honorary and active members of the Litchfield County 
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Choral Union, and in grateful recognition of their services in 

the cause of music and art 

The first rendition of the Mass by the Litchfield County 
Choral Union was on June i, 1904 

NoncB 

The audience is earnestly requested to maintain complete silence 
during the opening and closing measures of the Requiem Mass, 
in order that the soft passages may be heard throughout the 

entire auditorium 

PAUSE 

Pbtbr Ilitch Tschaikowsky 

Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 

Allegro brillante e molto vivace 
Andante non troppo 
Allegro con fuoco 

MMB. MBRO 

Franz Liszt 

Symphonic Poem, "Les Prfludes'' 

ROBBINS BaTTBLL 

Choral, "Sweet is the work, my God, my King" 

ORCHESTRATED BY VICTOR HERBERT 

The audience is requested to arise and join with the chorus and 
orchestra in the rendition of the following verses by Isaac Watts: 

Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise Thy name, give thanks, and sing, 



To show Thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all Thy truth at night. 

Sweet is the day of sacred rest — 
Nor mortal cares shall seize my breast ; 
O may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David's harp of solemn sound. 

My heart shall triumph in my Lord, 
And bless His works, and bless His word ; 
Thy works of grace, how bright they shine I 
How deep Thy counsek, how divine! 

Then shall I see, and hear, and know 
All I desired or wished below; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy. 



1:73 



PROGRAM 
SIXTEENTH MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THB MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 2, 1910 

CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Painb 

FOUR HUNDRED AND TWBNTY-FIVB VOICBS 

ASSISTED BY 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

George Hamlin Tenor 

Herbert Withbrspoon Bast 

AND 

Fritz Kreislbr Violinist 



conductors 
S. Coleridge-Taylor Arthur Mbes 



CONCBRTMASTER 

Henry P. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY-FIVE PLAYERS 
From New York, sdcctcd by Henry P. Schmitt 



BUSINESS MANAGER 

WiNTHROP Cone 



Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 

the concert are earnestly requested to do so before the 

performance of the final number 

SCENES FROM THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 

the words written by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

THE MUSIC composed BY 

S. Colbridge-Taylor 
Honorary Member of the Litchfield County Choral Union 

Hiawatha's Wedding Feast 
The Death of Minnehaha 



The audience is requested to arise to receive the composer, 

who will conduct his work 



First rendition by the Litchfield County Choral Union, 

June 5, 1901 

PAUSE 
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Peter Ilitch Tschaikowsky 

Suite from the Ballet "The Nutcracker" 

Overture Miniature 

March 

Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 

Dance — Russian 

Dance — Arabian 

Dance — Chinese 

Dance of the Mirlitons 

Waltz of the Flowers 

£douard Victor Antoine Lalo 

Spanish Symphony for Solo Violin and Orchestra 

Allegro non troppo 
Scherzando; Allegro molto 
Andante 
Rondo ; Allegro 

GiOACHiNo Antonio Rossini 

Aria from the "Barber of Seville" 

mmb. gluck 

The Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance 
(Founded on a West Indian Air) 

COMPOSED FOR THIS CONCERT AND CONDUCTED 

BY THE COMPOSER 
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PRESS NOTICES 

THE NORFOLK FESTIVAL 

At the head of one of the most picturesque, narrow 
valleys of New England, at an altitude of a thousand 
feet above tidewater, lies the little town of Norfolk, 
near the northwestern corner of the State of Con- 
necticut. At the summit of the ridge on which it stands 
is "Whitehouse," the former residence of Robbins 
Battel], a distinguished citizen, a patriot in war and a 
lover of the arts and music in time of peace, the prin- 
cipal authority in America on bells, and a philanthro- 
pist the great extent of whose benefactions will never 
be known. 

Entering the gateway to its attractive grounds with 
the throng— two thousand or more— of invited guests 
on an early June evening, one found himself carried 
along a walk down the slope of a hill, past beds of 
flowers and blossoming shrubs in great profusion, to 
the so-called ''Music Shed," built two years ago to 
provide more adequately for the three festival concerts 
which are given each year at this time in honor of the 
memory of Robbins Battell, and to present to the peo- 
ple of Litchfield County choral and orchestral music in 
the highest form. No tickets are sold, admission being 
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solely by invitations placed in 'the hands of the members 
of the chorus. The two thousand chairs in the audi- 
torium are occupied as follows: 555 are used by the 
chorus, orchestra, and attendants behind the front line 
of the stage; 1155 are occupied by friends of the 
chorus ; and the remainder by special guests, honorary 
members and friends, the press, and such persons in 
Litchfield County as are not provided for in the dis- 
tribution by the members of the several societies, and 
who are known to be doing either meritorious work in 
their respective communities or to have rendered some 
service to their local societies. Social or political pres- 
tige or influence has no place in the Music Shed or with 
any one connected with its affairs. 

The singing force is made up of the five distinctive 
choral organizations in the adjacent towns on the Cen- 
tral New England Railway, viz.: in addition to the 
Norfolk Glee Club of 95 voices, the Winsted Choral 
Union of 177 voices, the Torrington Musical Associa- 
tion of 225 voices, the Canaan Choral Society of 92 
voices, and the Salisbury Choir of 91 voices, the total 
strength being 680 voices. The limitations of the stage 
in the Shed make it necessary to cut down the force to 
425 singers at the concerts. All the societies are trained 
by the same conductor, Richmond P. Paine, whose en- 
tire time is devoted to this work, although active re- 
hearsals are carried on only between the months of 
January and June. 
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The plans for the season are formally decided upon 
by the officers of the several organizations, at the an- 
nual dinner at Delmonico^s in New York, to which they 
are invited as guests shortly before Christmas. The 
entire expense of the visit to New York, including 
transportation and entertainment at a theater or opera 
after the dinner, is met by the host of the occasion. 

The choral works presented this year were : Verdi's 
"Requiem Mass," and the two scenes from the "Song 
of Hiawatha," "Hiawatha's Wedding Feast" and 
"The Death of Minnehaha," by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 
Mention should also be made of a short choral by Rob- 
bins Battell, "Sweet is the Work, my God, my King," 
orchestrated for the occasion, and used very appro- 
priately to bring the first evening's program to a close. 

The performances were of a high grade of artistic 
merit throughout, the singing of the chorus in the 
Requiem being particularly fine and reflecting great 
credit upon the conductor, R. P. Paine. The orchestra 
consisted of seventy-seven men from the New York 
Philharmonic Society, with Henry P. Schmitt as con- 
certmaster and Leo Schulz principal 'cellist, and was 
conducted by Arthur Mees in the non-choral works, 
with the exception of the Coleridge-Taylor Dance, 
which was directed by the composer in a manner which 
revealed him as a master of the art. Eight trumpets, 
divided on and off the stage, were employed in the 
"Dies Irae" of the Requiem with thrilling effect. 

^3] 
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Coleridge-Taylor has made a notably effective and 
pleasing addition to the list of short orchestral pieces 
in the **Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance/' While it is 
without any specially sensational features, it has a dis- 
tinct individuality, and in its rhythms, melodic outlines, 
and orchestral treatment is a thoroughly charming 
composition which is sure to become a popular favorite. 

The presentation of a new composition especially 
written for these concerts is a unique feature of this 
musical philanthropy. Last year the work was "Noel, 
a Christmas Pastoral," for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
by George W. Chadwick. The year before it was 
"King Gorm the Grim," a ballad for chorus and or- 
chestra, by Horatio Parker of Yale University. For 
next year Henry Hadley, now conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, has been invited to compose a 
symphony for orchestra. 

The entire absence of commercialism from this mag- 
nificent artistic enterprise makes it a truly fitting and 
wonderfully beautiful realization of its object as a 
memorial to the distinguished citizen and patriot, Rob- 
bins Battell. It furnishes a noble example for imita- 
tion by lovers of music and those who know something 
of its value and power as a social factor in a com- 
munity. 

Sumner Salter, 

in The Music News. 
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AN UNUSUAL IDEALIST 

The Litchfield County Choral Union, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the Norfolk Festival, has recently wit- 
nessed one of its annual events at the Music Shed in 
Norfolk, Connecticut. 

This movement, the conception of a citizen of Nor- 
folk, is the expression of an unusual ideal— an ideal 
both lofty and definite. He has conceived ideal 
conditions for the creation of musical works and for 
their immediate and adequate presentation. These 
are the fundamental conditions for the existence of 
true art life, and the inspiration arises from an un- 
usually penetrating perception of that fact. 

Some of the idealists who labor for musical uplift 
seem to base their activities on the idea that all the 
good music that there is to be has already been written 
—that musical art is wholly a matter of performance. 
They forget that every work which they perform was 
once created by a mere man^ who ate three meals a 
day, or less, wore clothes, and had to pay rent. It is 
therefore very promising for the future to find a man 
who strikes so much nearer the heart of musical uplift 
as to announce that the sole object of his enterprise is 
**to honor the composer and his work, under the most 
elevated conditions." He has had to work out his plan 
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In a semi-private manner— a manner perhaps more 
conditioned by immediate necessity than by ultimate 
desirability. 

The life and work of this man should prove an In- 
spiration destined to have a great and wide Influence 
upon the advancement of musical art in America in the 
future. 

Arthur Farwell. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY 

'^This Is a great morning, and you have no idea how 
much it means to me. It is not merely because we 
listened to magnificent music last night, and will have 
another rare treat this evening. You know how much 
I enjoy these concerts by the Litchfield County Choral 
Union, or I would not come up here for them year 
after year. They are superb, inspiring, and though I 
cannot express it myself in technical language, they 
thrill me through and through and lift me far above 
this petty, mundane sphere. 

*'I wonder If you people up here in Litchfield County 
realize how you are to be envied. You are unique in 
more ways than one. Nature has done much for you, 
and you have been wise enough not to try and supple- 
ment nature, but simply to complement it. Your men and 
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women, famous the nation over, have unconsciously 
absorbed this wonderful atmosphere, and through 
their lives and writings have transmitted it to thousands 
of others. It is not really that your skies are more 
blue, your mountains more grand, your valleys more 
picturesque than elsewhere, but because of the atmo- 
sphere of perfect rest, peace, and happiness that per- 
vades everything. Can you blame us for trying to 
secure some of your purity and life-giving properties, 
even if it is merely a matter of water? It is my own 
ambition, some day, to have a little farm up in the hills 
of this grand old county, far from the smoke and dirt 
of a manufacturmg center, away from the bickerings of 
small politicians and the backbitings of professional 
rivals, up here where man seems bigger, nobler, more 
like his Creator, than in the hustling marts of trade. 
Here I can commune with God and nature and be 
happy. And the oftener I come up into your county, 
the more completely does this desire to become a part 
of it take possession of me. You forget individual 
preferment and work for Litchfield County. Here you 
have again a great advantage over any other county in 
the State. 

^'Litchfield County has indeed a record that can be 
equaled by no other section of equal size in the United 
States, but your present is as unique as your past. You 
point with pride to your Ethan Allen, Roger Sherman, 
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Wolcotts, Beechers, Goulds, Churches, Battells, and 
many others; your first law school in the United 
States; your educational institutions; your missionary 
and temperance societies. These are indeed of the 
past, but you may take equal pride in the present. You 
have three of the best known preparatory schools in the 
country. But your Litchfield County Choral Union, 
and your Litchfield County University Club, are not 
only without a parallel, but they have made the name 
of Norfolk and Litchfield County famous the world 
over. The uplifting influence of these two organiza- 
tions, especially that of the Choral Union, cannot be 
overestimated. Their founders have built even better 
than they knew, for future ages will rise up and call 
them blessed. 

**Now I could talk along these lines indefinitely and 
would not begin to exhaust my subject, but I think I 
have said enough to convince you of my admiration 
for Litchfield County, its people and its institutions, 
and if you who live here do not realize how favored 
you are above all others, then I pity you, for I cannot 
sympathize with you." 

Anonymous. 
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VERDFS "REQUIEM" SUNG IN NORFOLK 

Concert by Litchfield County Choral Union— Coleridge-Taylor 
Conducts Production of his own Works— Addition to Music 
Shed for Larger Chorus 

The annual concert of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union this year took two evenings, Verdi's "Requiem" 
being a feature of last night's program. Most of the 
great audience assembled, familiar with the Music 
Shed as it was, were interested in the changed condi- 
tions, and yet, perhaps, did not fully take in their 
scope. Since the last festival the building has been 
lengthened thirty feet or more, giving about two hun- 
dred more seats for the audience, and making it also 
possible to increase the chorus by one hundred. The 
front of the stage has been lowered a foot, giving a 
much better slant to the chorus seats and otherwise im- 
proving the effect. The excellent acoustic properties 
of the hall as it was do not seem impaired, and opin- 
ions were heard from musicians that, if anything, they 
were Improved. Certain It Is that the faintest pianissl- 
hios carried through the long building without being 
lost or blurred. It should be noted, too, that adding 
one hundred singers to the chorus has not impaired Its 
efficiency ; there are no raw recruits, for it would prob- 
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ably be possible to add two or three hundred more 
from this Union of five societies, who are under as 
constant training as those who sang last night. 

The choral work performed last night was Verdi's 
"Requiem," composed in memory of Alessandro Man- 
zoni. This work was given by the Litchfield County 
Choral Union at Winsted in 1904, under Mr. Paine's 
direction, with a much smaller chorus and somewhat 
smaller orchestra, although large. The performance 
there is well remembered as an impressive one, but six 
years of the relentless drill these people get, and their 
enthusiasm, which does not lag, have wonderfully 
ripened and enriched the tone, vivified the attack, and 
best of all, given a certain artistic flexibility so unusual 
that some musicians from large cities come with what 
Dr. Holmes called "corrugated foreheads" to look this 
thing over, and suddenly find themselves engrossed and 
keenly enjoying what they had perhaps expected to 
criticise patronizingly. The performance was of sin- 
gular beauty, of deep religious impressiveness, as the 
writer of an article preliminary to the festival pointed 
out as what might be expected from Mr. Paine's inter- 
pretation, in contrast with the performances of the 
work under Toscanini at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concerts in New York, which with his forces are 
somewhat more theatrical, the work easily lending itself 
to that treatment if desired. 
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One cannot help giving first thought to the chorus; 
it did surprising things, and crossed the whole gamut 
of emotional tone from the most velvety pianissimo to 
fortes that were like cracks of doom. Loud as it was, 
it was never noisy; soft as it was, it was never thick 
and murky ; and, for example, in such a number as the 
^^Lachrymosa," where the soloists and chorus are sing- 
ing in conjunction, it was a delight to observe how Mr. 
Paine has managed to eliminate bulk from the tone, to 
make the balance as perfect as it was. The section of 
ten numbers under the head of '*Dies Irae'' was of the 
most absorbing interest, as it must be always. Here the 
work of the brass section of the orchestra, with eight 
trumpeters placed at a remote point, shone with splen- 
did effect, and the chorus phrases on the words '*solvet 
saeclum'^ were electrifying. The quartet was an able 
one. 

The Hartford Courant. 
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NORFOLK WIPES OUT COLOR DISTINCTION 

Thunderous Applause for Great African Composer— Enthu- 
siastic Reception for Samuel Coleridge-Taylor and for the 
Child of his Genius, which was Wonderfully Rendered— 
The other Features of the Evening 

''Sing to us, O Chibiabos, 
Songs of love and songs of longing, 
Th^t the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented." 

Never have the words and the spirit of the great poet 
Longfellow in his "Song of Hiawatha" been more 
truly exemplified than by the Litchfield County Choral 
Union in the entertainment of their two thousand 
guests at the Music Shed In Norfolk last night. 

If possible, the enthusiasm of the gathering sur- 
passed that of the night before, partly because the 
music was bright and pleasing as compared with the 
more solemn music of the "Requiem." That which 
made last night's performance of the Indian music 
noteworthy above everything else was the presence, as 
the conductor of the great chorus and orchestra, of 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the distinguished composer 
of the music coming from his home In England at the 
invitation of Mr. Stoeckel. 
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A MOMENT OF EXPECTANCY 

Every seat in the great Music Shed is occupied. 
George Hamlin, the tenor soloist, America's best, en- 
ters and bows his acknowledgments of the enthusiastic 
applause as he takes his seat on the platform. A mo- 
ment of expectancy, and the composer walks briskly 
across the stage, and the audience rises to greet with 
thunderous applause a man of African blood. The 
color-line at Norfolk has been wiped out I 

Modestly and graciously he receives the honor, then 
turns and smiles on the chorus, who have learned in- 
stinctivdy in the two rehearsals to follow his every 
motion; the flutes, violins, and trombones start the 
melody in the overture, and thus begins what is without 
doubt the greatest performance of this work ever given 
on this continent. 

The fVaterbury American. 



REPORTS 

To the Officers and Members of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union: 

The year now closed holds the record for the number 
of rehearsals, the size of choruses and audiences, as 
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well as for the excellence of the concerts that have been 
given. 

It was felt in Torrington that its concert of May 6 
was the most attractive and artistic achievement in the 
history of the Musical Association. Impartial critics 
were cordial in their praise and seemed to be unanimous 
in their opinion that it not only revealed progress, but 
suggested that there were yet undeveloped powers 
which could be brought out by a more thorough under- 
standing on the part of the chorus of the spirit and 
aims of our greatly beloved conductor, Mr. Paine. It 
was the largest chorus that has ever sung in our local 
concerts, and the audience was as large as the building 
would permit. 

Of the concerts at Norfolk it is difficult to speak dis- 
passionately even at this distance. We were again 
fortunate in the weather, in spite of the comet that 
mercifully permitted the earth to go unscarred that the 
five months' work in rehearsals might not be for 
nought. There were several new features in connection 
with the June Festival. There were more rehearsals 
in the Music Shed, which included a lunch for those 
who had part in both afternoon and evening rehearsals, 
which was graciously served and greatly enjoyed ; there 
was the enlarged and improved Music Shed, a larger 
chorus than ever, a larger audience than ever, a more 
appreciative audience because of the interpretation of 
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the works that were to be rendered which was pre- 
viously published in the local press ; and there was the 
singing, by the chorus and audience in unison, of the 
chorale '^Sweet is the Work," an original composition 
by Robbins Battell, with orchestral arrangement by 
Victor Herbert, which we understand is to be the Litch- 
field County Choral Union hymn. 

Perhaps the greatest and most accomplished body of 
musicians that were ever brought together for a similar 
purpose was massed in Norfolk last June, and the re- 
sult in power and beauty may not easily be matched. 
People went home on Wednesday night feeling that it 
had been the greatest of all the series. What could be 
greater than Verdi's "Requiem" with Mme. Gluck, 
Mme. Stein-Bailey, George Hamlin, and Herbert 
Witherspoon as soloists and Mr. Paine as conductor? 
Some were wondering if there were to be an anticlimax. 
But they went away the next night either divided in 
opinion or admitting that the presence of Coleridge- 
Taylor, who won all hearts by his transparent great- 
ness, and Fritz Kreisler, the wizard of violinists, had 
lifted the second concert a notch higher in the scale of 
achievement. 

Thus the eleventh year has added luster to all that 
have preceded it, and it bears within itself the promise 
that better yet may come. It gives acute satisfaction to 
all who are interested. A great Englishman, on the 
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fortieth anniversary of his brother's birth, wrote: "It 
is a great thing to have forty years behind you without 
any great catastrophe or shame. As time goes on I 
think I feel more and more vividly a sense of relief 
when those I love are safely through another year." 
While few, if any, of us feel apprehension that aught 
will mar the perfection of our woric in the future, yet 
there is a sense of gratification that eleven years of con- 
tinuous success and growth, with no apparent faults, lie 
back of us in the immutable past. Perhaps it will seem 
to others, as it has to the writer, that the enterprise is 
surely finding itself. The first ten years must have 
revealed a multitude of possibilities— broad, alluring, 
easily confusing— and exacting limitations which would 
be more or less imperative; but the wisdom that has 
been so admirably displayed in the selection of pos- 
sibilities and the acceptance of limitations has made the 
way grow clearer with the years. The more one thinks 
of it the more one feels that a great and significant 
movement is going on in our comer of the State. Are 
we so near it that we cannot appreciate its greatness? 
The history of Litchfield County cannot be adequately 
written without some notice of this work; the history 
of American music may fittingly refer to the encourage- 
ment that is here given to American composers; the 
history of music in its world-wide scope should include 
the Norfolk Festivals as being unique in methods and 
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aims. In the future it will be possible for us to say, 
"All of which I saw and part of which I was." 

The duties of the office of president do not require 
particular notice, but there has been one pleasure which 
is worthy of mention. Your president has this year 
visited all the choruses of the Union, a sort of semi- 
official visitation with the motives of privilege on his 
part and the presence of the official head of the Union 
as a suggestion of unity. But out of this has come the 
comprehension and appreciation of two phases of this 
movement with which we have to do. 

The first of these is the uniform and impartial work 
of Mr. Paine, together with the conviction, previously 
formed, that the Union has in him an artist who is 
working out for himself in his own field as substantial 
an artistic achievement as has been attained by the mas- 
ters of the brush or the chisel. The evidence support- 
ing this conviction is the marvelous result of the work of 
the last season. The psychological effect of the second 
concert is indescribable. Personally, I have never had 
such an experience, and there were others in the chorus 
who were equally sensitive to the spiritual atmosphere 
and effect. Toward the end of the "Hiawatha" music, 
in spite of the enjoyment, the situation became painful. 
For one, I was glad when the last note was sung and 
the chorus seated itself with a sigh. Given a composer 
conducting his own soul-creation, supported by an or- 
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chestra in perfect sympathy with his every mood, a 
chorus fully and carefully trained by one who has 
caught the deeper meanings of the work, and an atmo- 
sphere created by the generous, loving, and sympa- 
thetic thoughtfulness of those whose spirits dominated 
the occasion, and you have the elements for a pro- 
found impression. The credit of that performance 
belongs largely to Mr. Paine, though another held the 
baton. 

The second phase of this movement is referred to 
with joy, if not elation. The Litchfield County Choral 
Union was founded to honor the memory of a man 
who was great in many ways, but greatest in his un- 
selfish deeds of helpfulness. The memorial is worthy 
of the man. Those who have planned this high honor 
have been actuated throughout by the desire that the 
memorial shall perpetuate his spirit of wide service of 
others. Most nobly have they set the example of such 
service. It is not strange that one who visited the 
festival for the first time should marvel at the beauty 
of the estate that was opened freely, or the simple 
elegance of the Music Shed built for the purposes of 
this festival, or the perfection of arrangements for the 
comfort of the guests. It was all a part of a growth 
which had its roots in this desire. The man who has 
been doing the technical work, and who has demon- 
strated his fitness, has the happy faculty of bringing 
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out the best in his choruses; comes before us with the 
barefaced intention of leading them to the footlights ; 
has the ability and charm to prepare other men's work 
as well or better than they could themselves, and then 
modestly and unselfishly take his place with the onlook- 
ers, listen to a great audience applauding another for 
work which in part at least is his own, and even join in 
the applause as if he were as disinterested a party as 
Maud Powell shouting, "Bravo!" at the incomparable 
work of Kreisler. 

But the significant phase of our movement is the ele- 
ment of co-operation in this sort of service. One day, 
Mrs. Stoeckel, protesting against being singled out as 
one to be specially recognized, said, "It seems to me 
that we are all working together to accomplish one 
result." Now while we are not blind, and are not to 
be blinded, to the indispensable contribution which our 
founders are constantly making, and while we insist 
that after all is done this Litchfield County Choral 
Union will stand as evidence of their generosity, ability, 
and loving interest in' the higher life of these commu- 
nities, it is a fine thing to be made to feel that it is only 
through co-operation that the result can be obtained. 
It is said that Senator Stanford and his wife were visit- 
ing Harvard College with President Eliot as guide, 
having in mind a memorial to their son on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Stanford asked how much it would cost to 
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build a college like Harvard, and the president assured 
him that it could be built for about twenty millions of 
dollars. Turning to Mrs. Stanford, the senator said, 
**I think we can spare that much, don't you, Jane?" 
At which President Eliot, with a gasp of surprise, sug- 
gested, ^*But, my dear sir, it takes something more than 
money to make a college." Now here in our Litchfield 
County Choral Union we have that "something more 
than money." Here are seven hundred people who 
have the privilege of assisting in this work. A monu- 
ment to the memory of Robbins Battell might have 
assumed any number of forms, and in the development 
of this movement a great many paths might have been 
chosen, yet the element of co-operation, which gives us 
our opportunity, has found its place and we rejoice in 
the privilege. 

Recently our attention has been called to the de- 
moralizing effect of the tendency to make our great 
sports more and more a show. It has been pointed out 
that while the sporting spirit is growing, the spirit of 
play which the world sorely needs is losing its vitality. 
Grandstands and bleachers are being enlarged, but the 
players are few. The question is raised whether a few 
professional players with thousands of spectators can 
keep alive the spark of wholesome sport which is an 
essential element in human life, and it is argued that by 
all the claims of humanity it is better that the crowd 
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should be able and willing— -yes, even eager— to play 
the game, though it be played poorly, than that a few 
specially trained men should make a display of their 
skill before a company of people who cannot, and 
would not if they could, exert themselves in such a 
sport. But in our Union the seven hundred are all 
playing the game, or are supposed to do so. When the 
Music Shed is enlarged it is to increase the number of 
performers rather than the size of the audience. And 
though only four hundred and twenty-iive are in the 

chorus, the rest of the seven hundred are in the audi- 

• 

ence, and they have been doing the same work during 
the winter and have contributed their part to the splen- 
did climax. 

This opportunity to share in this service is of the 
first importance. It offers a wholesome recreation and 
incidentally— perhaps we ought to say intentionally— 
it has a powerful influence for good. It is not necessary 
to go into rhapsodies over the heavenly character of 
music to show appreciation of its wholesome influence. 
One does not need to let his imagination fly away with 
him as Adelaide Ann Procter did in her poem in which 
she tells of her effort to send a message to a departed 
friend, first by speaking, but he could not hear; then by 
placing the message on a white cloud's breast, but the 
cloud faded in the crimson west ; again by giving it to 
a lark that soared and soared, but fluttered to earth 
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with the message undelivered ; and at last, tenderly lay- 
ing it on music's outspread wings, she expresses her 
satisfaction in the words, 

''And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate ; 
So my heart 's no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait," 

It is better to say with Mary Lyon, "I have sometimes 
felt that I would have given six months of my time 
when I was under twenty, and defrayed my own ex- 
penses, difficult as it was to find time or money, could I 
have enjoyed the privileges for learning vocal music 
that some of our pupils enjoy." We know that music 
prepares us for worship and for life, with its trials, its 
demands for service, and its calls to courage and purity; 
and when we have the privilege, in the attractive form 
of recreation, of uplifting the community and the 
region round about through the cultivation of the best 
music of the centuries, it becomes a reason for great 
gladness. 

It is safe to say that a large part of this company of 
seven hundred is animated by the same spirit of helpful 
service as is manifested in the work of him we honor 
and those who unselfishly seek the best results. There 
are those— there will always be those in a group of this 
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size— who seek personal preferences and take advan- 
tage of the benefits the Union bestows ; those who feel 
aggrieved if they are not among the chosen for promi- 
nent service; those who patronize us by allowing their 
names to stand upon our rolls, who ask and expect to 
be relieved from tests and obedience to rules; those 
who consider themselves to be above co-operation, 
whose sole interest is to secure the perquisites which 
they feel at liberty to select or reject. But for the most 
part a spirit of unselfishness pervades our choruses; 
most of the singers are interested in the objects to be 
obtained; many are hard workers— probably the best 
singers work the hardest; most are anxious to please 
Mr. Paine and are willing to take any place that he 
may assign and hold themselves ready to be useful in 
accomplishing the final result; many are freely giving 
time and service to improve the conditions and prevent 
unfortunate complications ; and best of all, this spirit is 
steadily growing. 

Now it may be said that this is nothing more than 
ought to be ; that we ought to find the spirit of him who 
is memorialized, the spirit of those who control and 
direct the memorial, the spirit of him who leads our 
studies and performances, and the spirit of the greater 
part of the body of singers to be one and the same spirit 
which in itself is one of the best expressions of human 
living; but there are so many things in this world that 
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are not as they ought to be, that it is thrilling to know 
about, and have part in, something that is as^it ought 
to be. 

Arthur W. Ackerman, 

Presideni. 



To the Officers and Members of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union: 

For the coming season the Music Committee recom- 
mends that the five societies take up the work of our 
distinguished honorary member, Horatio Parker, en- 
titled "Hora Novissima." This composition, which is 
considered by many competent judges the best choral 
work yet written by^ an American, is replete with 
spiritual beauties, which will be brought to perfection 
under the great leadership of our director and will 
prove interesting and inspiring to the chorus. The 
composer expects to be present as an auditor. 

Like the human body, art has fits of health and ill- 
ness. During the past ten years the art of music has 
suffered more or less from attacks of eccentric, bad, 
and even wicked perversions, in which our organization 
has happily borne no part. In the reaction which inevi- 
tably follows when good overcomes evil, true lovers of 
music who value purity above putridity are turning 
from the sickening influence of the modern sensational- 
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ists to the lofty standards set by Bach, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and their followers. The committee 
recommends that all of the five societies take up the 
study of Gluck's "Orfeo," with a view to giving ex- 
cerpts therefrom at one of our concerts. This work 
is the oldest operatic composition which has held its 
place continuously since its first rendition at Vienna in 
1762. Built on the pure, broad, and flowing lines 
which in music are similar to those of the Greeks in 
architecture, the repose and beauty of the music will 
prove attractive and distinctive to the chorus. "Orfeo'* 
has not been given in concert form for many years in 
this part of the country, and we shall have the honor, 
to a certain extent, of assisting at its revival in this 
form. The two artists who have made the presenta- 
tion of "Orfeo" memorable at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, have been engaged for our con- 
certs. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY COMPOSITIONS 

Of the works especially composed for us, "King Gorm 
the Grim," by Parker, has had several renditions and 
is now about to Invade England. Chadwick's "Noel" 
has been given several times, and had a notable presen- 
tation at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in the early part of 
this month, by a chorus made up entirely of men and 
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boys, assisted by the Thomas Orchestra. The com- 
poser was invited to be present as the guest of honor. 
The '^Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance," by Coleridge- 
Taylor, which was first performed at our concerts last 
June, has had fourteen European repetitions on the 
Continent and at the great English festivals, the latest 
being about a month ago, at Queen's Hall, London, 
under the leadership of Hans Richter. This work, 
being billed everywhere as having received its first per- 
formance at our concerts and having been composed 
for the Litchfield County Choral Union, has spread 
the high reputation of our organization in Europe. In 
this country a fine performance of the work was given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Arthur 
Mees, at the Worcester, Massachusetts, festival last 
September. Numerous references in the press led the 
public to believe that Coleridge-Taylor had been in- 
vited to conduct one of our June concerts on account of 
his African descent. The true facts are as follows: 
This composer, as is well known, received a mere pit- 
tance from the publishers to whom he sold outright all 
of the rights to his ''Indian Music," and has received 
practically nothing from the large sums which this 
work, the most popular choral composition in a decade, 
has brought to its owners. The Litchfield County 
Choral Union was among the first three societies to 
take up this work in this country. It greatly enjoyed 
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the study of the music and gave a memorable perform- 
ance of it in Winsted in 190 1. In gratitude for this 
and because he received no royalties from the books 
used by the Choral Union, the committee invited the 
composer to come to this country and conduct his '^In- 
dian Music," for which he was given a sum of money 
more than equal to the royalties, if he had retained 
them, on the sale of one thousand copies of the books, 
and it is the earnest hope of the committee that what it 
believes to be the justness, and not charity, of this ex- 
ample may be followed by other organizations and 
publishers, regardless of the color or nationality of the 
composer. Since our last meeting, four composers 
have been requested to write new works for the Litch- 
field County Choral Union. As we have secured choral 
compositions from Horatio Parker and George W. 
Chadwick, it has seemed well to invite both men to 
compose for orchestra. Parker has consented to make 
an overture with occasional episodes for men's chorus ; 
Chadwick has selected a subject for his orchestral work, 
the full details of which will be given next year. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor has been commissioned to write a concerto 
for the violin, to be played by the queen of violinists, 
Maud Powell. The king of violinists, Fritz Kreisler, has 
been invited to write a concerto for his favorite instru- 
ment and to produce the work for first performance at 
one of our concerts. The commission given to Henry 
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Hadley, two years ago, to compose an orchestral work, 
has borne fruit, as evidenced by Hadley's letter of Oc- 
tober 3, 1 910, as follows: 

"The work which I have had in mind for Norfolk 
next June has grown from a suite to a symphony. I 
have chosen the four cardinal points for the subject, 
North, East, South, and West, and I hope you will 
approve of the idea. During the last few weeks I have 
had much leisure, having been far away from the 'mad- 
ding crowd' in a hunting-lodge in the wilderness. It 
has brought me very close to Nature, and I hope I have 
been able to get from her, the source of strength, 
themes of great vitality and power. I have scored the 
first two movements, and I believe it safe to say that I 
shall be able to place the completed work in your hands 
in the early spring." 

Invited by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra to conduct personally 
some of his compositions, Hadley came from Seattle 
last month to participate in several concerts, and stated 
that he would be ready to give the first performance of 
his new symphony at Norfolk next June. 
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THE PRESS 

The press, in its treatment of the affairs of the Choral 
Union, recognizing the sincerity and earnestness of its 
efforts for the cultivation of high ideals, has been uni- 
formly fair, helpful, courteous, and generous; but 
instead of coming to first sources for information, is 
frequently misled by the incorrect and unauthorized 
talk of chatterers. Last June several papers described 
our enterprise as "charitable," It is not, never has 
been, and never will be. Vulgar charity is the first and 
easiest form of so-called philanthropy, and whatever is 
built on such foundations must eventually fall in ruins. 
The Litchfield County Choral Union was founded 
and has carried on its past successful career on the 
broadest principles of co-operation, and any assertion 
which connects charity with our work is unjust to the 
thousands of men and women who have shared equally 
and justly in the trials and triumphs of the Union. 
Other papers stated that "the Choral Union was the 
one hobby of the founders, who wished to teach classi- 
cal music to a whole county." These badly informed 
writers had evidently never heard of our older organi- 
zation, called the Litchfield County University Club, 
whose splendid literary and social record has made 
history in this county, and of other educational and 
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artistic affairs in which the founders are interested, 
who, if a personal allusion may be pardoned, disclaim 
all hobbies but one— which is to do with all their might 
and main whatever falls to their hands to do. Another 
section of the press has stated repeatedly that ''all orig- 
inal compositions emanating from Norfolk must be by 
native-bom American composers," whereas all of our 
conditions have invariably read "preferably Ameri- 
can," which means if there is a competent American to 
write the work needed, he will be invited to compose. 
That the conditions are not iron-clad is made clear by 
the invitations to the Englishman Coleridge-Taylor 
and the Austrian Fritz Kreisler to prepare works. 
What has been done at the concerts of the Union in 
Norfolk proves that American music needs no cod- 
dling; it has passed the pap period and stands upright 
on its own firm pins. Nothing is so narrow and blight- 
ing as sectionalism in art. The absurdity of confining it 
exclusively to one nationality will presently be apparent 
in the competition for the ten-thousand-dollar prize 
offered by the Metropolitan Opera House of New York 
for the best operatic work composed by a writer of 
American birth. Such conditions shut out one of the best 
equipped men for the purpose in the country to-day, 
who, although born in Dublin, Ireland, has given the 
principal period of his artistic career to America— Vic- 
tor Herbert. Under similar conditions, Walter Dam- 
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rosch would not be allowed to compete, having had the 
misfortune, for this purpose, to have been born in Ger- 
many, yet taken to America when a boy, and from that 
day to this thoroughly identified with. America and 
everything pertaining to its music. Frank Van der 
Stucken, a fine composer and conductor, would be 
allowed to compete because he was born in Texas, al- 
though many years of his life have been spent out of 
this land; and such examples might be quoted by the 
score. The mere accident of birth might give the prize 
to a composer who left our shores for foreign lands an 
hour after birth, but retained American citizenship. 

In our financial affairs the press has been generous, 
stating our annual expenses to have been the com- 
paratively small sum of ten thousand dollars. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

The Choral Union, having enjoyed for years instruc- 
tion from the greatest teacher of choral singing in 
America, is now in a position to pass on its benefits by 
also becoming a teacher. The music in our churches 
has been greatly helped by the foundation of the 
Union, but as yet nothing has been accomplished to- 
ward the introduction of much desired and much 
needed congregational singing. We do not disparage 
the work of a good chorus in leading the singing of the 
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congregation— in fact, without such a choir congrega- 
tional singing would be a failure. But singing by a 
choir alone is clearly not an act of worship by the con- 
gregation; still less so is solo singing, which is bound 
eventually to be banished from the service of the 
church. The succession of soli in some of our churches 
is the bane of the musical service, which is placed on the 
plane of what had best be honestly called a concert, 
without even the prefix of sacred. The average an- 
them, consisting of a succession of soli for the four 
parts, written by trashy and sensational composers, has 
for its principal object the exhibition of the voices. One 
popular writer naively confessed that his pieces sold well 
becausev all the solo parts were equally remembered, 
and in consequence there remained no jealousy in the 
solo quartet. Soloists and money first, devotion second 
—this is the trend of most of our church music. Such 
part of it as is not taken up by anthems and soli con- 
sists in the listless singing by choir and congregation of 
psalm tunes the great majority of which are utterly 
unfitted for the house of God. Many of these tunes 
appeal to the feet ; others, by their militant strains, to 
the muscles; another class is of the sentimental and 
languishing character. Even hymns to Venus, serenades, 
and the like have been wedded to sacred words. This 
state of affairs is admitted by musicians and careful ob- 
servers, but no one appears to offer a remedy. Travelers 
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in Europe, and especially in Germany, come home aglow 
with enthusiasm over a thousand voices they have 
heard rolling up in a mighty chorale of praise to Jeho- 
vah, perhaps composed by Bach and known by constant 
repetition for centuries to every man, woman, and 
child in the congregation. The secret of the success, 
grandeur, long life, and religious feeling of the German 
chorale is that it is eternally anchored to what has been, 
and always will be, the best of good music, which is 
subservient to, and in the true spirit of, what is as- 
sumed to be the great object of church service— wor- 
ship. A similar action toward holding fast what is 
good would revolutionize sacred music in American 
churches. But our system, under the careful guidance 
of publishers who skilfully work church committees, is 
a restless and more or less continuous change of hymn- 
books, which are used for a few years, then pronounced 
obsolete and old-fashioned. So is truth old-fashioned 
and often obsolete. What praises God in a sincere and 
religious manner is unknown to many in charge of 
church music, not for want of good intent, but on ac- 
count of ignorance. It is in the power of the Choral 
Union, by the same patient and loyal labor which has 
given it eminence in secular work, to become equally 
famous in the reform of sacred music, and to make the 
churches of this county shine like a light set on a hill. 
At one of our last June concerts twenty-two hundred 
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people, after listening with increasing delight and en- 
thusiasm to the magnificent strains of the music of the 
evening, were gradually brought to a point where they 
also wanted to take part. Led by the Union and the 
orchestra, the grandest choral outburst of the evening 
was when that host of people joined in the singing of 
our Festival Chorale, a happy omen of the leadership 
our organization can assume in the music of the 
churches. The people are daily demanding— and in 
most cases justly— a larger share in all religious, po- 
litical, and social movements, and if they can be led to 
participate in the making of church music, it will re- 
dound to the glory of religion and the churches and to 
the uplifting of the people. In all the psalm-books 
which have been published in this country and in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years, it might be possible by 
long search and many trials to extract one hundred 
tunes having the necessary qualities of dignity, solid 
musicianship, and religious feeling to make a first at- 
tempt at a model hymn and tune book. Let the hymns 
and tunes be thoroughly tested in some church, by print- 
ing preliminary leaflets of twenty-five tunes each. Let 
pastor, committee, choir, and congregation agree to 
adhere to the use of these twenty-five tunes until every 
soul knows the music as well as the Doxology. Then 
take up the three succeeding little books of twenty-five 
tunes each, and when all are able to sing every tune, 
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bind the four, or one, two, three, or four, as desired, 
into a permanent hymnal and call it the '^One Hundred 
Hymn and Tune Book." A publisher could easily be 
found who would undertake a trial edition at cost price 
~a price free from the intervention of middlemen, 
graft, or influence. Such a collection, made of the 
rock-ribbed foundation of the best of hymns and tunes, 
would last a century, the tunes would become household 
as well as church property, and by voice and book 
would be bequeathed to descendants, and would draw 
into the churches many who now remain out, feeling 
there is nothing in the service for them. 

This Choral Union was organized after a prelim- 
inary test had been made by the foundation of the 
Norfolk Glee Club and an alliance with the Winsted 
Choral Union, by test concerts, by gauging audiences, 
by experiments in transportation and combination, by 
trying orchestra groups of various combinations, and 
by a generally slow, steady, and many-sided uplifting 
process. The Music Shed was not the thought of a 
day. Beginning with the preliminary Music Shed, ex- 
periments covering several years were tried before the 
present building was evolved. Thus it must be with 
the evolution of congregational singing. It will be a 
slow process, requiring the sincere co-operation of 
pastor and people. The Music Committee suggests the 
appointment of a committee to consist of the president 
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of the Litchfield County Choral Union and the director 
and the presidents of the five sections, such presidents 
each to appoint two members of their chorus, making 
a total committee of sixteen members, to inquire into 
the best way of holding, on some evening between 
next June and our next December meeting, one 
test praise meeting in a church of each of our five 
towns; such meeting to be given over absolutely to 
hymn singing, with possible intermissions by the organ 
or concerted instruments and brief remarks by the 
pastor; the music to be selected by the committee, and 
each society to agree as far as possible to attend one 
preliminary rehearsal of the music, and to come to the 
meeting and act as precentors in a body. If such meet- 
ings are held, the day may come when we can look back 
on them as being the first in Litchfield County when we 
were mindful of the injunction, ^'Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people praise thee.*' 

The Music Committee. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

SEASON OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVEN 

he seventeenth meeting was produced, 
r the first time anywhere, Henry Had- 
''3 symphony "North, East, South, and 
est," the work being conducted by the 
mposer. 

h meeting presented perhaps the most 
unique program of American music ever given in this 
country. The concert was closed by a new overture 
written for the Union by Horatio Parker, who also 
conducted the work. 

At the nineteenth meeting a new "Concertstiick" for 
violin and orchestra, by Max Bruch, received its first 
performance anywhere, having been sent from Ger- 
many for the purpose. 
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PROGRAM 
SEVENTEENTH MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THE MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 6, 191 1 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



FOUR hundred and TWENTY-FIVE VOICES 

ASSISTED BY 

Louise Homer Mezzo-Soprano 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

AND 

Leo Schulz Violoncello 

conductors 
Richmond P. Paine Henry Hadley 

Arthur Mees 



concertmaster 
Henry P. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY PLAYERS 
From New York, selected by Henry P. Schmitt 

BUSINESS MANAGER 

WiNTHROP Cone 

Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 
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"NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, AND WEST" 

Symphony No. 4— Op. 64 in D minor 
Written for the Norfolk Festival, June 6, 191 1 

I, "North"— Lento grave— Allegro energico— Lento grave. 
D minor 

The first movement opens with the somber chords in the 
brass section, the whole passage being very sustained and 
pianissimo. The flutes and clarinets add a "motif" of three 
notes, this same motif being the bass figure of the main 
movement, which opens with a burst of fury in D minor, 
followed after three bars by the main theme for the four 
horns (with bells turned up) fortissimo. 

The transition to the second theme is at first brilliant 
(tutti) but soon tapers down to a pianissimo when the sec- 
ond subject is announced in the first and second violins (G 
string) against the "motif of three notes," this time in the 
flute and oboe. The "working out" begins pianissimo but 
soon fortissimo tuttis interrupt, causing the movement to 
be one of unrest. The customary "recapitulation" follows 



and the "coda" is short and fiery. At the very dose the 
somber chords of the introduction are repeated and the 
movement ends as it began, "Lento grave." 

II. "East"— Andante dolorosamente— Allegro non troppo— 
Andante dolorosamente. B flat minor 

The basses open the movement, pizzicato, the rhythm 
pulsating in S3mcopation and as an organ point against the 
melancholy theme in the oboe, which enters two bars later, 
with sustained harmonies in the strings. The first portion 
of this movement is full of longing and sadness. Two 
muted horns then enter unaccompanied, breathing a plain- 
tive theme which is answered by two more horns as from 
the distance. After more fragmentary responses from the 
two sets of horns, the first theme again occurs (this time 
one octave higher and as a violin solo) accompanied by half 
the strings and later divided 'celli (muted). A short theme 
in D flat follows of a more hopeful nature, which is 
brought to a peaceful cadence with the soft horns. The 
middle portion which follows in F minor suggests a dance 
rhythm, and works up (crescendo poco a poco) to a wild 
tutti. The use of open fourths gives a pronounced barbaric 
color to portions of this section. The fury of the move- 
ment is interrupted by a return of the horns' plaintive 
theme, and the second movement closes with a repetition 
of the melancholy first part, which ends peacefully in D flat 
major. 

III. "South"— Allegretto giocoso. F major 

The introduction consists of fragments from the differ- 
ent themes which follow later on, and suggest "darky 
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tunes" by the "ragtime" syncopation. The third horn be- 
gins alone, answered by the clarinet (solo), the strings then 
adding pizzicato accompaniment. The first horn continues 
the same idea, answered this time by the flute. The 
phrases are reinforced by the wood-wind and a tutti is 
quickly reached, ending with a tympani solo. Silence. 
The first theme (in graceful, florid sixteenth notes) is now 
announced by the first clarinet, accompanied by sustained 
chords from the second clarinet and bassoons and pizzicato 
strings. The flute answers, the oboe joins in, and some few 
bars of imitation (strings) now usher in the first theme, 
fortissimo, accompanied by sustained horns and bassoons. 
The movement gains in vigor when a typical negro tune 
(the second subject) is heard in the flute, piano — D major. 
New subject-matter foUovi^ when finally distinct syn- 
copated figures (in the first and second violins — G string — 
together with oboes and clarinets) are used as a background 
to a new subject which follows fortissimo in the trumpets, 
the trombones and drums answering in imitation. Then 
comes the recapitulation. The movement *is in the usual 
S3rmphonic form and is full of never-ceasing energy and 
humor, ending with a short and vigorous coda. 

IV. "WBST"~Allegro brillantc. D major 

The first subject is immediately announced by the full 
orchestra, fortissimo, and is one of great buoyancy and 
teeming with vitality. This theme might suggest the 
"spirit of the West," with its directness, confidence and 
surety. The "connecting link" uniting the first and second 
subjects consists of brass fanfares and tuttis, until the rest- 
less tonality subsides and the cantilena second subject (love- 



song) IS sung by the bom and 'celli in B majory aooom- 
panied by soft flutes and divided strings^ and later is sung 
by the first violins and clarinets one octave higher. A pas- 
sionate dimax is reached, when the second subject dies 
away, to be followed by the 'Svorking out" section. 

This is of some length and contains new subject-matter, 
a plaintive Indian theme in the Eng^lish bom, aooompanied 
by the Indian drum and two bassoons, later the flutes car- 
rying on the rhythm against the 'celli. A counterpoint 
figure in triplets then becomes more and more prominent in 
the strings^ the harp adds short staccato chords, and finally 
the Indian theme is taken up by the brasses with the 
stringed and wood-wind on the weak accents of the 
measure. Gradually the first subject is again ushered in, 
followed in the usual manner by the second theme (this 
time in D major). Toward the close, the Indian theme 
again appears, now sinister, now more and more heroic, but 
portions of the love theme break in, this time fortissimo and 
overwhelming, and the movement ends in a burst of joy 
and jubilant victory. 

Hbnrt Hadlby. 



The audience is requested to arise to receive the composer 



This symphony was composed for this concert and will receive 
its initial rendition under the direction of the composer 



PAUSE 
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AMERICAN CONCERT 

The compositions- for this program have been chosen from the 
works of American masters, not with the narrow idea of ad- 
vocating nationality in art, but as a presentation of two repre- 
sentative works by native composers, Parker and MacDowell. 
The conductors and soloists represented on this program are, 
with one exception, natives of America 

"HORA NOVISSIMA" 

The Rhythm of Bernard db Morlaix on the 

Celestial Country 
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thb english translation bt 
Isabella G. Parker 

set to music for soli, chorus, and orchestra by 

Horatio Parker 
Honorary Member of the Litchfield County Choral Union 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



PAUSE 

Concerto in D Minor MacDowell 

1. Larghetto calmato; Poco piu mosso e con passione 

2. Presto giocoso 

3. Largo ; Molto all^ro 

MR. HUTCHBSON 
CONDUCTOR, MR. MEES 

Collegiate Overture Parker 

Dedicated to Arthur Twining Hadley, Ph.D., LL.D., 

President of Yale University 

For Orchestra and Male Chorus 

Composed for this concert. First rendition 



The audience is requested to arise to receive the composer, 

who will conduct his work 
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A Collegiate Overture 

The Collegiate Overture owes its existence to Carl Stoeckd, 
who after last year's festival suggested the idea to the composer. 
The form of the work is the sonata-form of classic composers, 
but the material is what undergraduates sing at Yale when they 
relax. A rather serene introduction begins with "Here 's to 
Good Old Yale," and proceeds sedately to a somewhat tranquil 
suggestion of "Boolah." 

The formal first theme (poco allegro) is the "Undertaker 
Song," at first in halting, tentative rh3rthm, soft, elusive, and 
suggestive rather than literal. A short reference to "Boolah," 
inverted, upside down (in which condition it sounds quite as 
well as at first), leads to a reiteration of the first theme given 
out by the brass with full force. The composer at this point 
was hard pressed to find a theme in a minor key. The cheerful- 
ness of our college youth seems unclouded, quite irrepressible, 
and no minor tune in common use was discoverable. Such a 
one was sorely needed if only for the purposes of contrast, or to 
give a touch of sobriety to what is in reality a serious piece of 
workmanship. The composer was fain, therefore, to use the 
second phrase of "Boolah," "We '11 pile the score so very high," 
which is momentarily a minor strain, for a transition leading to 
the second theme. This second subject is the college song best 
loved and most used at Cornell, but long and well known at 
Yale — "Amid" — one of the finest of college lyrics. After this 
has been given out complete the male chorus sings "Integer 
Vitae" as a quasi-supplementary second theme. Then follows 
the development or free fantasia, as it is called by analysts of 
sonata-form. This is devoted at first to "Eli Yale," which be- 
comes a fugato, quite academic in construction albeit frivolous 
in character. "Boolah" enters, right side up in the horns, upside 
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down in the violins, after which "Wake, Freshmen, Wake" is 
heard beneath "Eli Yale." The pol3i>honic dimax of the devel- 
opment is reached when the violins play ''Boolah'* in the highest 
r^ons while the trombones emit ''Eli Yale" in nervous frag- 
mentary form and the tuba and other bass instruments give out 
"Amid" at the bottom of their raster. A long crescendo on an 
organ point G leads with much pomp and circumstance to the 
return of the first theme, the "Undertaker Song," which now 
appears in notes of double the original time value. Instead of 
"Amid," "Boolah" is used in the place where the second theme 
is recapitulated. The coda begins with the singing by the 
chorus of "Gaudeamus," after which the orchestra devotes itself 
enthusiastically to "Here 's to Good Old Yale," and finally to 
the "Undertaker Song," with its impressive, cheerful, hopeless 

ending. 

Horatio Parkbr. 
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Overture, "The Bartered Bride" Smetana 

Aria, "La Sonnambula" Bellini 

MMB. GLUCK 

Concertstuck for Violin Bruch 

1. Allegro appassionato 

2. Adagio 

MME. POWELL 

First Rendition 
Aria, "Samson and Dalila" SaintSaens 

MMB. HOMER 

Invitation to the Dance Weber 

orchestrated by felix weinoartnbr 
Songs: 

a. Bohemian Cradle Song Smetana 

b. From the Land of the Sky-blue Water . Cadman 

c. Will o' the Wisp Sprost 

MME. GLUCK 

Sc«^2^ Mendelttohn 

Wedding March 
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Songs : 

a. Dearest . Sidney Homer 

b. Waldeinsamkeit Reger 

c. Annie Laurie Lady Scott 

MMB. HOMER 

Spanish Rhapsody Chabrier 

Overture^ "Flying Dutchman" Wagner 

CONCBRTSTUCK 
BY MAX BRUCH 



The eminent German composer^ Max Bruch, has honored the 
Litchfield County Choral Union by his selection of Norfolk as 
the place for the first rendition of his "Concertstiick" in 
America. Of this work one who has heard it performed in 
private writes: 

''His latest creation is one of the best works he has ever writ- 
ten, and is replete with melody and poetic beauty in the slow 
movement, and with dramatic fervor and intensity in the allegro. 
I speak from personal knowledge, for it was my privilege to 
hear it played by the composer himself. In company with Cesar 
Thomson, I called on the venerable composer at his home in 
Friedenau, and when the question of the new work came up, he 
sat down at the piano and played it through for us. It has only 
two movements: the first one, an allegro in F sharp minor, is 
full of the impetuosity and passion of youth, and in playing it 
the genial old master displayed a remarkable amount of fire and 
enthusiasm. At the very beginning, in the opening tutti, Bruch 
writes in an inspired vein and puts the listener at once into the 



mood of the composition. The first solo is very effective, and, 
indeed, the treatment of the violin throughout the entire work 
is masterly, and, although difficult, exceedingly violinistic The 
first movement merges into the adagio just as is the case with 
the G minor concerto, and this transition from the dramatic and 
stirring allegro to the beautiful and poetic adagio is one of the 
best things Max Bruch has ever done. 

''The adagio itself is truly a sublime movement. The prin- 
cipal theme is an old Irish melody, a tune of simple lyric beauty. 
This Bruch has enlarged upon and made the basis of a movement 
for violin which promises to become as famous as the adagio of 
his G minor concerto. The adagio is written in G fiat, and this 
gives it a peculiarly soft, appealing character; as there are no 
very difficult passages in it, it is playable by the violinist of 
average attainments. This new work of Max Bruch's is un- 
questionably the most important contribution to violin literature 
of recent years." 

In arranging for the presentation of his new work in America, 
Dr. Bruch designated his friend, the American violinist Maud 
Powell, to introduce the work to this country. In reference to 
the Adagio, Mme. Powell and Henry T. Finck have supplied 
the following information : 

"The Adagio is an old Irish mdody called 'The Little Red 
Lark.' The air is in a collection called 'Songs of Old Ireland,' 
compiled by the distinguished Irish composer, Villiers Stanford." 

The words are as follows : 

"O swan of slendemcss. 
Dove of tenderness, 
Jewel of joys, arise 1 



The little red lark, 

Like a soaring spark 
Of song, to his sunburst flies. 

But till thou 'rt risen, 

Earth is a prison 
Full of lonesome sighs; 

Then awake and discover 

To thy fond lover 
The mom of thy matchless eyesl 

"The dawn is dark to me, 

Hark, oh hark to me, 
Pulse of my heart, I prayl 

And out of thy hiding 

With blushes gliding. 
Dazzle me with thy day. 

Ah, then once more to thee 

Flying, I '11 pour to thee 
Passion so sweet and gay, 

The lark shall listen, 

And dewdrops glisten 
Laughing on every spray." 
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PRESS NOTICES 

NOTED COMPOSERS HONORED AT GREAT 

NORFOLK FESTIVAL 

Henry Hadley's New Symphony Given under his Baton— Max 
Bnidi's New Concerto Introduced to the World by Maud 
Powell — Celebrated Artists Participate in Litchfield County 
Meetings at which Music is Presented under Ideal Con- 
ditions 

Names are dangerous things. Once you give a thing a 
name, it carries with it meanings which belong to other 
things having the same kind of a name but which have 
a very different meaning. New kinds of things should 
have new kinds of names, if they are to seem at first 
glance as different and attractive as they really are. 

The object of this prelude is to keep the readers of 
''Musical America'' from thinking that because the mu- 
sical event held annually at Norfolk, Connecticut, is 
called a "meeting of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union," or more popularly the "Norfolk Festival," it 
is like anything else that might have a similar name. 
For the truth is that it is something new and different 
and better than anything of the kind (if there ever was 
anything of the kind) that has gone before. And that 
is why it should have a new kind of a name. 
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It might be called a Fourth-Dimensional Music 
Festival, to the length, breadth, and thickness of music 
there being added the tangible and gracious presence 
of the shy, inmost Spirit of Music, a being who can 
manifest herself only under certain conditions and in 
response to a certain height and quality of devotion. 
Music, in the light of her presence, becomes a transfig- 
ured thing. 

It is no longer the affair of the concert-hall, formal 
and excellent (if, indeed, it be not formal and 
wretched), no longer that earth-bound thing com- 
pounded of three-fourths personality of the artist and 
one-fourth technique, or professionalism, or what not 
—it becomes something living, joyous, upspringing, 
existing for very joy and beauty of being, throwing the 
veil of earth-forgetfulness over the eager hearer, and 
uplifting his liberated spirit, filled with strange and 
radiant satisfactions, into those upper regions of light 
which are Music's proper home. 

The musical world of America is a busy world. We 
have music, music, everywhere, but seldom music under 
conditions which enable it to be to men what it is capa- 
ble of being. Most people know the exaltation which 
comes at rare times when perfect music is made within 
a small company of deeply sjmipathetic friends. One is 
taken out of one's self. He bathes in Lethe, or in the 
fabled waters of life. 
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THE MAGIC OF NORFOLK 

The magic of Norfolk lies in producing this same 
exalted condition in a company of two thousand per- 
sons. 

The magician who has found the secret of doing this 
is Carl Stoeckel, whose true distinction of achievement 
lies not in his having established one more music fes- 
tival in America, but in his having brought to the music- 
festival idea a new and transfiguring spirit ; or, better, 
in his having, more nearly than any other man, enabled 
Music to free itself from every fetter, and to be all 
that it can be to men. In this the founder is the opener 
of a new era, the key-note of which is that it shall be 
one in which music bears a higher relationship to 
humanity than it has hitherto borne. Through the 
democracy, the social emancipation, the joyous condi- 
tions, of the musical activity which he has created he 
has ended the epoch in which the endowment of a sym- 
phony orchestra is to be considered the highest service 
to music. What the Sjonphony orchestra, at its best, 
accomplishes, becomes a detail in the Norfolk idea. 
The Norfolk Idea— it cannot be too plainly said- 
marks a new and higher relation of music to humanity 
than has heretofore existed. Its conception is a master- 
stroke of humanitarianism. 
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ATTENDANCE BY INVITATION ONLY 

But let us journey to Norfolk, to the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth meetings of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, and keep our eyes and ears 
open. First of all, though, who goes to the festival at 
Norfolk? Those who attend are the people of Nor- 
folk and the neighboring towns and countryside, and a 
number of persons from further away who are honor- 
ary guests. Attendance is wholly by invitation, the 
bulk of the invitations being in the hands of the chorus. 
There is no sense of exdusiveness. 

"I wish," said the author of the festival, "that ten 
thousand people could be here and hear this, instead of 
two thousand; it would be entirely possible except for 
the problem of transportation. The railroads cannot 
bring them." 

The visitor from without who is to remain for all 
three of the meetings arrives in the pleasant town of 
Norfolk on June 6. He finds himself amid the 
loveliest of scenery, the southern portion of the region 
which is famous for its Berkshire Hills. Everywhere 
are the gentle wooded slopes and the green meadows. 
Here and there a gigantic and solitary elm rises proudly 
by itself. The traveler has probably had friends on 
the journey, and he is likely to find others on the station 
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platform upon his arrival. The man over the way, 
walking toward the post-office, looks familiar. On a 
closer glance he proves to be Horatio Parker. A group 
of musicians goes by, happy as a pack of schoolboys on 
a vjication. They are off for a tramp over the hills. 
One has seen their faces many a time at Carnegie Hall. 

A carriage takes one to the Hillhurst, or the Norfolk 
Inn, or to wherever the hospitable spirit of the festival 
has told one that a room would be in waiting for him. 
The conveyance takes one through roads heavy with a 
luxuriance of leafage and past some fine mansions and 
estates, one of the first seen being Whitehouse, sur- 
rounded by gardens aflame with azaleas. 

One finds more friends at his destination and makes 
new acquaintances. The spirit of friendliness is every- 
where. He spends the time as he will, chiefly in shak- 
ing off his workaday memories. 

At a quarter before eight one goes to the ''Music 
Shed." He passes into the grounds and makes a long, 
winding descent through a landscape garden rich in 
natural and artificial beauties. To the right is a rocky 
and wooded ledge, and to the left, below, a stretch of 
meadow with the hills beyond. The sun has just set 
and the scene is flooded with twilight. Many people 
are wending their way down the path. But what gives 
the scene an air of gay festivity is the long row of 
flaring torches which follows the winding of the path 
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throughout its length. The scene is striking and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. Carriages approach on a 
road through the meadow below. 



THE FAMOUS MUSIC SHED 

At length one comes to the Music Shed, a simple, long, 
shingled structure nestling on the lower ground close to 
the rocky hillside. In the vestibule one receives a pro- 
gram book, and ushers with crimson bands slantwise 
across their white shirt-bosoms show one where he may 
sit. There are practically no reserved seats. Only a 
number of chairs near the center of the hall are roped 
off for the guests from a distance, and for the artists 
who have no part in that evening's performance. Here 
one will find still more friends. 

The interior of the Shed is simple, distinguished, and 
appetizing. It is fitted entirely in California redwood, 
in its natural noble color, without varnish. Some sim- 
ple red hangings are the only decorations. The hall is 
full of eager people, most of whom know from experi- 
ence the quality of the pleasure which they are to taste. 
At the farther end the great chorus of more than four 
hundred is seated upon tiers of seats reaching, at the 
extreme end, up to the roof, where two American flags 
are draped. The women are all in white, with red or 
blue sashes flung over one shoulder, according to their 
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status as sopranos or altos. The tenors and basses are 
ranged at the sides. In front of the chorus, on a level 
a little above that of the audience, is the orchestra of 
seventy players from New York. The chorus is made 
up of the various choral societies of Norfolk and the 
neighboring towns, Winsted, Salisbury, Canaan, and 
Torrington, which provide also the audience. The 
total chorus force is six hundred and seventy strong, 
only a portion of it being used on any one evening. 

The founder, quiet and strong in his personality, and 
shunning any special prominence, is seated among the 
guests, an interested and unagitated witness of the 
splendid spectacle of which he is the author. 

Before the orchestra stage is seen a large photograph 
of Henry Hadley, the composer who has been honored 
with the request for a new composition which is to 
have its first performance on this occasion. It has been 
well rehearsed in New York and at Norfolk. 

HONOR FOR HENRY HADLEY 

The moment arrives, and Hadley steps upon the stage, 
while the audience rises en masse to receive him, ap- 
plauding vigorously, and seating itself as he concludes 
his bowing. He lifts over the orchestra the longest and 
thinnest baton one has ever laid eyes upon, and strikes 
into his new Symphony No. 4, *'North, East, South, 
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West." Soft and somber chords rise from the brass. 
One. knows at once that the acoustics of the place are 
perfect. Upon the attention thus prepared falls the 
first theme, a stern and virile melody for the horns, 
with their bells turned up, fortissimo. The effect is 
wintry and bleak. A warmer second theme arises on 
the 'cellos, song-like and flowing. Against this, flutes 
and oboes persist in a curious little phrase of three 
notes, which sometimes, in its conflict with the melody, 
gives rise to pungent dissonances. The development 
is fresh and vigorous, with the true Hadleyan spon- 
taneity. It clings well to the themes, and rises to 
powerful climaxes. The recapitulation leads at last to 
the somber chords with which the movement began and 
which form its close. 

The large audience, made up of all sorts and condi- 
tions of the village populations, frpm blacksmiths to 
parsons, applauds vigorously. They are as eager in 
their enjoyment of a symphony as similarly constituted 
audiences elsewhere would be of ragtime. Their enjoy- 
ment can be felt; it electrifies the atmosphere and in- 
spires the players. 

The second movement— "East" —begins; the main 
theme is shortly sung plaintively by the oboe. It is full 
of languorous longing and sadness. The dream-heavi- 
ness of Oriental lands is upon it. Then two muted 
horns have a long passage to themselves, setting up an 
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irresistible and unforgetable mood of remote dreami- 
ness. Other horns intersperse strange pulsating 
phrases. A richer orchestration of the chief melody 
follows. The listener is suddenly aware of a surprising 
and pleasant adjunct to the music— it is a cool breeze 
laden with piney odors which has wafted itself through 
the open windows of the Shed, enhancing his capacity 
for enjoying the music. A wild-sounding Oriental 
dance begins, working up to a barbaric climax. After 
this comes again the strange, intimate (and yet far- 
away) horn passage, and finally, again, the main 
theme. The audience has enjoyed it intensely. 

The third movement takes one to the South. It is a 
scherzo and is of negro character throughout and full 
of drollery and good humor. It does not touch the 
more somber aspects of the negro character. 

The fourth movement— "West"— launches forth 
buoyantly and is full of optimism and vigor. The 
listener remembers that the composer has spent two 
years in Seattle, and feels that the experience has not 
been without effect upon his musical nature. A love- 
song, sung by horn and 'cellos, follows, making a good 
contrast. The themes are developed vigorously, and 
the movement suddenly drops upon the insistent rh)rthm 
of an Indian drum (it is the real article), the English 
horn having a melody poetically, though not ethno- 
graphically, Indian in character. Tumultuous fortis- 
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simos and a great piling up of orchestral resources 
bring the symphony to a close amid great applause. 
The composer-conductor is several times recalled. The 
audience has understood and enjoyed the music. 
Whether or not it has appreciated the technical mas- 
tery of the orchestra which the composer has exhibited 
matters little. Presumably its familiarity with orches- 
tral music, through a period of years, has given it an 
idea of even this feature of the work. The symphony 
has been a pronounced success, with appreciative, recep- 
tive, and not uncritical hearers. 

In the pause which follows there is lively conversa- 
tion on every hand, and, as fresh in receptivity as at the 
beginning— not a little due to the abundance of fresh 
air— the audience prepares itself for the second feature 
of the meeting— excerpts from Gluck's "Orpheus and 
Eurydice." Richmond P. Paine, the conductor of the 
Union, takes the stand, and Louise Homer, who will 
sing "Orpheus," and Alma Gluck, who is to sing the 
parts of "A Happy Shade" and "Amor," take their 
places. All of the principals are well known to the 
chorus and the audience, in many cases in a personal 
way as well as through their artistic prominence, and 
thus is established the beginning of that rapport which 
is nothing less than a miracle at these meetings. 
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A CHORUS OF EXTRAORDINARY QUALITY 

A NEW joy now awaits the hearer. As the chorus soars 
out upon the broad and uplifting melodic lines of the 
Gluck music, one realizes that here is a chorus of ex- 
traordinary quality. The singers sing with an ease and 
a perfect knowledge of their parts that enable them to 
throw their spirit wholly into the interpretation of the 
music. The tone quality is admirable in freshness and 
color, and the intonation is perfect. Discipline has be- 
come so automatic that it is no longer noticeable. As 
one watches Mr. Paine one realizes that here is the 
force and the intelligence which have brought this 
choral body up to so high a pitch of excellence. A man 
of large frame, of a demeanor at the same time com- 
manding and sympathetic, of a glowing sincerity, and 
deeply absorbed in his work, he has every quality fitting 
him to procure results of the highest excellence. One 
learns later that his application is prodigious, and that 
nothing is too much work for him. He divides his 
time between the different societies which make up the 
Union, training them in the works which are to be 
given at the next annual meeting at the Music Shed. 

The audience is enraptured with the Gluck. The 
scene between Orpheus and the Furies is tremendous, 
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and the softening of the Furies through the song of 
Orpheus is a dramatic decrescendo never to be forgot- 
ten. The audience responds with the most spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause. 

Leo Schulz, of genial countenance, now steps for- 
ward and is warmly greeted by the Norfolkites and the 
visitors. He Is well known to them all. Arthur Mees 
takes the baton. Mr. Schulz plays most admirably the 
"Kol Nidrei" of Bruch, and Popper's "Elfentanz," and 
is brought back again and again. 

With the singing of Robbins Battell's choral ^^Sweet 
is the Work, my God, my King," for which the audi- 
ence rises and joins in, the meeting closes. 

The majority of the audience leaves the Shed 
quickly, but the visitors in the roped-off space linger and 
visit with each other. The founder, never hurried, 
mixes with his guests and has gracious words for all. 
Henry Hadley receives congratulations from all. His 
father and his brother Arthur, 'cellist In the Boston 
Orchestra, are there. 

Carriages roll up and take the people to their va- 
rious homes. Some prefer to walk home in the refresh- 
ing night air. A number will go to Whitehouse, to be 
entertained at supper by Its residents, who plan to have 
different members of their company of friends from a 
distance with them on different evenings. 

At the hotel one retires on a little light refreshments 
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and fortifies one's self for the excitements of the next 
day by a quality of sleep all too rare in town. 

The next morning, as on each of the three days of 
the festival, there is a rehearsal at half-past nine at the 
Music Shed. One has breakfast rather luxuriously 
late and strolls down to the Shed. By this time the 
visitor is feeling quite acclimated. Waves of orchestral 
sound float out from the Shed across the green country. 
The Elysian Fields are no m)rthl A little scattered 
group of auditors listens intently. These rehearsals 
are a favorite rendezvous for the artists and the visit- 
ors, and in a social-artistic way form one of the most 
delightful and profitable features of the festival. 
There is Brian Hooker, the author of the text of Park- 
er's prize opera, "Mona." He is very tall and wears 
a funereal expression, said to be the exact opposite of 
his real nature. Parker and others are below, chatting 
with friends in the intervals of the rehearsal. 

Lingering after the rehearsal to speak with friends, 
one finally wends one's way up the winding path. 
There, on the lawn beside the house, is a table loaded 
down with refreshments, which girls are dispensing 
—not to visitors, however, but to the musicians who 
crowd around, hot and thirsty after their morning's 
work. They have gone through not only the concerto, 
but Parker's new overture and parts of "Hora Novis- 
sima" as well. 
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If one is lucky he may happen to get invited to 
luncheon at the Robbins House, the home of the artists 
during the festival. There the quartet which is to sing 
"Hora Novissima" is having a little extra rehearsal of 
its own, independent of the orchestra. LuQch, a sump- 
tuous repast, is served amid much gaiety by a corps of 
men brought from Delmonico's. One is compensated 
(and sated) for not having some of the refreshments 
on the lawn. 

Our visitor spends the afternoon as he will. By 
evening he is in full swing, and has caught the Norfolk 
spirit. When he goes to the Music Shed he is one of 
two thousand persons prepared for a feast and know- 
ing that he will get it. To-night he gets a blue program 
book ; last night's was red. 

Chorus and orchestra are in place. Richmond P. 
Paine and the quartet enter. The great choruses, 
solos and quartets of the ''Hora Novisslma" are 
listened to with keen relish. The virility and imagina- 
tion of the work impresses itself on all. The soloists 
are hugely enjoyed— lyrical moments in the epic mass. 
They have no especial prominence— they are absorbed, 
lifted up into the spirit of the whole— a spirit immensely 
greater than any individual or any quartet. Every one 
feels it— this uplift, this spiritual emancipation. The 
whole audience treads on air. 

After the great double chorus the applause is very 
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great. The conductor will not respond, not wishing to 
inject any personality into the universal spirit that pre- 
vails. The audience persists— he will not budge. At 
last, as there is no proceeding without it, he turns half 
round. The applause is thunderous. He turns fully, 
recognizing the audience, and quickly continues the 
work. The chorus outdoes itself in the a cappella 
number. The final quartet and chorus is a vast moving 
sea of sound. The hearers are carried out of them- 
selves—above themselves. Somewhere in the upper air 
their spirit, en masse, has become bride to the bride- 
groom Music. 

At the close there is great applause, conductor and 
principals applauding vigorously with the rest, but 
looking toward where Parker is sitting among the 
special visitors. He rises and bows. The chorus, and 
finally the whole audience, rise and applaud anew. 

Now there is a brtathing-space. The soul inside one 
seems to be expanding beyond all bounds. It rises in 
clouds, like incense. If one thinks, it is to become 
aware that he has experienced a multitudinous rapport 
such as he has probably never before experienced. 
There is no explaining it— it is like a natural phenom- 
enon, or a miracle. Some great altar has caught fire 
and flames to heaven. 
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A TRIUMPH FOR ERNEST HUTCHESON 

Now comes the splendid MacDowell Concerto in D 
Minor. Arthur Mees conducts. The orchestra 
breathes forth lovely and idealistic emotions. Sud- 
denly Ernest Hutcheson, at the piano, comes in like a 
thunder-clap— tragedy falling upon a background of 
peace. The audience is spellbound as the piece unfolds, 
with its treasure-trove of sentiment and poetry. The 
pianist carries it easily and joyously. He takes the 
presto like a fairy dance— a veritable "Midsummer 
Night's Dream" of delight. And what a colorist he is I 
At the close of the work he is recalled seven times, and 
at last goes to the piano and plays exquisitely Mac- 
Doweirs "Scotch Poem." 

Parker has the field again, this time as both con-^ 
ductor and composer. His "Collegiate Overture" has 
been written especially for this concert and will have its 
first hearing. 

It begins with a spirit of quiet poetry, giving out 
some modulatory reminiscences of "Here 's to Good 
Old Yale" in a kind of reverie. This glides gracefully 
into a fragment of "Boolah." With the famous "Un- 
dertaker Song" the allegro proper is launched. All 
these tunes are bathed in the individual fancy of the 
composer, wreathed with counterpoint and subtle har- 
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mony. "Amici" appears, which was an old English 
tune long before it became a Cornell and Yale song. 
Melodies are set against melodies. ^'Eli Yale" is 
heard beneath "Wake, Freshmen, Wake," and the 
lovely "Amici" growls out on the basses, while 
"Boolah" soars high above. The overture is elec- 
trically vigorous. The orchestration is peculiarly 
luminpus. The male chorus enters, singing "Gaudea- 
mus," which is the beginning of the coda. At last the 
trumpets blare out the "Undertaker Song," and after 
more climax work they fairly scream the closing phrase 
of that song which has thus far been hinted at but never 
given— "No hope for Harvard I" It is all a fine mix- 
ture of poetry and jocularity, of serious and whimsical 
writing. And it is an enthusiastic success. 

GENUINE COMMUNAL ENTHUSIASM 

The audience is aglow. No symphony audience in the 
cities has ever felt like this at the close of a concert. 
What a difference between individual and communal 
enthusiasm! And what a greater difference between 
the formal communal enthusiasm of a city audience of 
strangers (which is not truly communal at all, but 
rather exclusively and frigidly social) and the enthu- 
siasm of a great group of friends who, with ideal 
preparation and under ideal circumstances, have met 
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to surrender themselves to music evoked by artists who 
are friends. Community and democracy first begin to 
have a meaning in musical art under such circumstances. 
And it comes back at last to the higher joy of each in- 
dividual. 

The audience floats away— each unit of it feeling a 
heightened sense of life and its possibilities of beauty 
and wonder. 

Thus the days and the nights speed by, with a cumu- 
lative sense of exaltation. 

Green program-books the thii'd night. There is no 
chorus to-night; it is a miscellaneous program of or- 
chestral works and solos. Arthur Mees whirls the 
orchestra through the overture to "The Bartered 
Bride" and puts everybody in a good mood. Alma 
Gluck carols forth an aria of Bellini's, while the hearers 
hang on every note. They do not let her off without 
an encore. 

MAUD POWELL INTRODUCES NEW WORK 

Now comes the special feature of this evening, the first 
rendition of the new "Concertstiick" for violin by the 
veteran composer Max Bruch. Maud Powell is the 
artist chosen by the composer for the introduction of 
the work. It is in two movements. The first is ener- 
getic and fiery and gives the violinist an opportunity to 
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revel in clear and brilliant effects. The second move- 
ment is based on a very beautiful old Irish folk-song, 
"The Little Red Lark." This the composer sings over 
and over again, in various harmonic and orchestral 
ways, until it has worked itself into the hearts of the 
hearers. Maud Powell does ample justice to it, and 
the composer may be happy. How absorbed she is in 
her playing I She seems to forget everything but the 
tones she is making. The work and its performance 
please greatly, and the violinist is recalled repeatedly 
until she plays Saint-Saens's "Rondo Capriccioso." 

Louise Homer charms the audience with the aria 
from "Samson and Dalila"— later with Sidney 
Homer's "Dearest," and with "Annie Laurie" and 
"Comin' Thro' the Rye." Alma Gluck adds Smetana's 
beautiful "Bohemian Cradle Song," Cadman's "Sky- 
blue Water," and Spross's sprightly "Will o' the 
Wisp," Althea Jewell accompanying exquisitely. 
Mees gives spirited readings of the electrical Weber- 
Weingartner "Invitation to the Dance," the Mendels- 
sohn "Wedding March" and "Scherzo," Chabrier's 
"Spanish Rhapsody," and the "Flying Dutchman" 
overture. 

The third and last meeting of this year's session is 
over. Perhaps our visitor is expected at Whitehouse 
for supper after the concert on this evening. If so, he 
may be confident of enjoying himself. He does not 
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sleep much to-night, as he is apt to be leaving early in 
the morning. The railroad companies are heartless as 
regards the convenience of the traveler. 

There are two cars waiting on a side-track. 

"Are those for New York?" one asks the baggage 
boy ( for he is not yet a man) . 

"Those are only for the musicians/* he replies. 

"So," says the visitor to a friend who is with him, 
"he does n't consider us musicians, it seems." 

"Well, then," says the baggage boy, "they are for 
the 'fiddlers.' " 

Suddenly there appears a man with a smiling coun- 
tenance and a large box of carnations. They are from 
the hostess, and are for the musicians to wear in their 
buttonholes. 

Up comes the train at last, hitches on the "fiddlers' " 
cars, and off one goes. The host has said a quiet good- 
by to his friends at the station. One has good company 
on the train. 

When one is alone at last one hears a stem voice, 
like Goumemanz's to Parsifal, after he has witnessed 
the uncovering of the Grail— a spirit voice, asking, "Do 
you know what you have seen?" 

Happy is he who need not give Parsifal's answer. 

Arthur Farwell, 

in Musical America. 
C80 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL THAT IS A TREAT 

Litchfield County Choral Union's Performances Remarkable for 
their Excellence— Composer's New Works— Horatio Parker 
of Yale Produces his "Collegiate Overture"— Henry Had- 
ley's Symphony — Chorus a Feature 

This little Connecticut hill-town is the scene of an an- 
nual musical festival possessing certain unusual and 
interesting features that ought to be better known. 
This festival has been held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of this week. It has interested outside 
music-lovers by the remarkable excellence of its per- 
formances, and perhaps quite as much by the character 
of its audiences and of the singers in its chorus, and the 
interest they take in it. 

The Litchfield County Choral Union, which is the 
official name of the organization, has held festivals of 
this style for a number of years. For each of these one 
or more composers of high standing have written new 
compositions, and have produced them here for the 
first time. This season Henry Hadley brought out a 
new symphony entitled "North, East, South, West," 
and Horatio Parker of Yale (whose opera "Mona" 
has recently won the prize offered by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company) produced a new overture entitled 
"Collegiate," for orchestra and male chorus. Maud 
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Powell has also given the first performance anywhere 
of a new concert piece for violin and orchestra by Max 
Bruch, which she will exploit later in wider circles. 

Parker's admirable cantata, "Hora Novissima," has 
been most admirably sung— perhaps the choral portions 
of the work have never been more finely performed— 
and long excerpts from Gluck's "Orfeo" (in English) 
have been presented by the chorus and by two singers 
concerned in the New York presentation of the opera- 
Louise Homer and Alma Gluck. 

THE CHORUS AN ORNAMENT 

The chorus is the chief ornament of the Norfolk Fes- 
tival, and its conductor, Richmond P. Paine, has shown 
signal authority, devoted enthusiasm, musical under- 
standing, and technical accomplishment in his training 
of the several choirs of six hundred in surrounding 
towns that are picked and united in this festival body 
of four hundred and twenty singers. 

But there are other quite unusual excellences in the 
performance. A very good orchestra of about seventy 
first-class players from New York, conducted by Arthur 
Mees, takes part, and soloists of distinguished ability 
and fitness for their allotted tasks are heard. Further- 
more—and a very important part it is— very ample 
resources are provided for proper rehearsal of instru- 
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mental numbers that are usually selected on such occa- 
sions as these. Thus, Hadley's symphony had four 
full rehearsals, and thus it was given in a manner that 
doubtless fully met the composer's wishes; and the 
same is true of other numbers of the program. 

This unusual state of affairs is made possible by the 
generosity and public spirit of a citizen of Norfolk who 
provides the necessary funds and the equally necessary 
musical knowledge and taste and judgment to carry on 
the undertaking in this broad-minded way. No tickets 
are sold for these concerts, and hence the business man- 
agement is concerned only with disbursements, and is 
not troubled with any receipts. The invitations are in 
the hands of the chorus, and are most democratically 
distributed among the people of Litchfield County. 
Only a few are reserved for invited guests from fur- 
ther away. The founder's family itself is not favored 
above the rest of his fellow-citizens in this distribution; 
and it is quite impossible to find his name on the pro- 
grams or anywhere affixed to the beautiful and acous- 
tically very excellent music-hall that is one of the most 
important of his contributions to this altogether re- 
markable undertaking. It is wholly characteristic of 
the whole spirit of the place and the festival that this 
hall is designated by the homely and unassuming name 
of "The Music Shed." 
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TWO THOUSAND AT EVERY CONCERT 

This generous gift of musical opportunity is higMy 
appreciated by the people of Litchfield County, who 
fill the two thousand seats of the Shed at every concert, 
and who come in special trains from all the surrounding 
countryside. All sorts and conditions of men are 
represented in the audience as well as in the chorus. 
The driver who transported one of the visitors re- 
marked to his fare on the way, speaking of the choruses 
of Gluck's "Orfeo": "You are going to hear some 
splendid music to-night. I know it thoroughly, for I 
have been singing it all winter; and I tell you it is fine. 
Parker's *Hora Novissima' is fine, too, but that 's a 
different kind. Some people are kind o' disappointed 
because the words are in Latin ; but I guess the English 
translation ought to make 'em feel at home." Coach- 
men with these views are none too common. 

Hadley's new symphony— which, by the way, is to 
be performed in London in the present musical season 
—though it is not without reminiscences, is unquestion- 
ably one of the strongest and most original works he 
has yet put forth. He has used "local color," negro 
rhythms and Indian themes, to some extent, and the 
symphony is a sincere effort to make music of American 
characteristics without falling into mannerism or mo- 
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notony of style. The first movement is singularly 
strong and muscular, and there will be much admira- 
tion for the vigor and buoyancy of Hadley's musical 
embodiment of the Western spirit in the last move- 
ment. 

BRILLIANT AND CLEVER WORK 

Parker's "Collegiate Overture" is a more jocose com- 
position than Brahms's "Academic Overture," which 
obviously suggested it. But it is a brilliant and clever 
piece of work, in which he has used college songs, old 
and new, with not only accomplished technical skill, but 
also real musical humor. The discerning will have no 
trouble in disengaging from it the strains of "Here 's 
to Good Old Yale," "Boolah," "The Undertaker 
Song," "Integer Vita," "Gaudeamus Igitur," "Wake, 
Freshmen, Wake," and "Eli Yale." 

Whether its levity will be found excessive for serious 
symphonic concerts in the more arduous season of mu- 
sic, remains to be seen. Hadley and Parker were both 
present to conduct their compositions. The aged Max 
Bruch had very good reason to intrust his new concert 
piece to Maud Powell in confidence ; she played it with 
all her resources of musicianship and with evident affec- 
tion. It may not take a lasting place in the literature 
of the instrument, but it will be an interesting number 
in programs of the coming season. It would have more 
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effect, probably, if it had a rapid and spirited finale, 
instead of closing with a slow movement, joined to the 
opening allegro. 

As to Parker's "Hora Novissima," it may be said 
that it sounds now, after nearly twenty years, as fresh 
and vital as it did when the Church Choral Society first 
sang it in New York. Indeed, it sounded much more 
so in the performance given by the Litchfield County 
choristers, which was infinitely better than any the work 
ever had in New York, 

Richard Aldrich, 
in the New York Times, 



"AMERICAN NIGHT" IN THE MUSIC SHED 

Chorus of Four Hundred and Twenty Voices in "Hora Novis- 
sima" — Horatio Parker and Brian Hooker Present to Hear 
the Great Work of the Former — Soloists add to their Laurels 
—Closing Work, "The Collegiate Overture," also by 
Parker 

It was "American Night" at the Music Shed Wednes- 
day night, and the enthusiasm, after the previous 
night's success— considered by many to have been the 
most artistic ever presented at Norfolk— was at flood 
tide. 

Not only were the compositions distinctly American, 
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but nearly all of those who were prominent in their 
rendition were of American birth. 

In the audience were Horatio Parker, the author of 
the great choral work ^*Hora Novissima," to hear his 
production as sung by the chorus of four hundred and 
twenty voices under the direction of Richmond P. 
Paine; and with him was Brian Hooker, who, with 
Parker, has acquired recent fame from the fact that to 
them has been awarded the $10,000 prize offered by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the best Ameri- 
can opera. Between the two men is said to be such 
harmony and fellow-feeling that words and music of 
"Mona" appear to have sprung from the same source. 
Some of the inspiration of this later work came from 
his production of ''King Gorm the Grim," a ballad for 
chorus and orchestra, which was composed for the 
Litchfield County University Club by Parker, and re- 
ceived its initial rendition at the Norfolk concert in 
1908, under the musical direction of the composer. 

Richmond P. Paine, by telephone to'President Hague 
this morning, corroborated what had been said by the 
musical experts, and only regretted the lack of oppor- 
tunity to express his personal gratitude and thanks to 
the chorus for its brilliant performance. 

Sweet and impressive as was the work of the or- 
chestra and chorus in the rendition of ''Orpheus" on 
Tuesday night, it was temporarily forgotten in the 
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greater and grander work of the combined forces in 
"Hora Novissima." The attacks, shading, and vol- 
ume were all there and in their proper places. It was 
the greatest opportunity the great chorus ever had, and 
it rose to the occasion as never before. The real test 
of efficiency was seen in the chorus "Urbs Syon Unica," 
sung unaccompanied. The climax was reached in the 
concluding movement, "Urbs Syon Inclyta," in which 
the various themes are gathered up and welded, closing 
with the majestic notes of *'Cui Sua Pars Deus." 

Of the work of the soloists, Alma Gluck, Florence 
Mulford, Herbert Witherspoon, and George Hamlin, 
mention of their names is a guarantee of the very best. 
Alma Gluck was especially effective in her solo, "O 
Bona Patria," and Florence Mulford was equally so in 
"Gens Duce Splendida," which is considered by many 
critics to be the gem of the work. 

THE COMPOSITION 

The Latin poem by Bernard of Morlaix is nearly eight 
hundred years old, and was a favorite with Horatio 
Parker's father. This fact had much to do with its 
selection for what proved to be his greatest work. A 
year and a half was spent in its composition, and during 
much of this period the composer was under severe 
physical and mental strain. 
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It was first performed by the Church Choral Society 
at Trinity Church in New York City in 1893. At its 
second presentation in Boston, under the auspices of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, a famous operatic soprano 
who had been engaged in advance to sing her part, 
declined the honor three days before the concert be- 
cause she considered the musical character of the work 
to be unworthy of her talent. The result of that par- 
ticular concert and the subsequent success of the work 
proved a bad commentary on her ability as a judge of 
good music. 

After a short intermission, Ernest Hutcheson gave 
a notable rendition of MacDowell's American con- 
certo for the pianoforte, a work which was composed 
in 1885, was first rendered in New York in 1889, 
and from that time has steadily gained in public favor. 
Hutcheson's work was favorably received, and he was 
accorded a generous encore. 

The closing number, and one which aroused pleasant 
memories of bygone days, was the "Collegiate Over- 
ture,'' which owes its existence to Carl Stoeckel, who, 
after last year's concerts, suggested to Horatio Parker 
a composition which should embody the old-time col- 
lege melodies. This overture, dedicated to Arthur 
Twining Hadley, president of Yale University, re- 
ceived its first rendition last night, and its reception is 
full proof of its destined popularity. 
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It starts off with "Here 's to Good Old Yale/' from 
which it shades into a suggestion of "Boolah" by way 
of introduction. Then comes the "Undertaker's Song" 
with a few cofEn trimmings not found in the "Carmina 
Yalensia," and the next thing the orchestra is playing 
"Boolah" wrong side up. A few more familiar pas- 
sages and the first chords of "Integer Vitas" are 
sounded, and the male chorus comes in lustily on the 
song. 

Then the orchestra picks up "Eli Yale," an old 
friend in a new dress, "Boolah" comes in again right 
side up in the horns and bottom side up in the violins, 
from which the transition is easy to "Wake, Freshmen, 
Wake." The male voices chime in when "Gaudeamus" 
is reached (for what loyal old-time college man can 
keep still when that theme enters?), and the overture 
and the program end with a happy combination of 
"Good Old Yale" and the "Undertaker." 

HORATIO PARKER 

It was the great double chorus of "Hora Novissima" 
that gripped the audience at the very beginning and 
carried it through to the majestic ending, "Regis est ibi 
thronus," and received as its reward the greatest ova- 
tion ever accorded a chorus number at Norfolk. 

Horatio Parker, the composer, sat in the audience 
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with tears rolling down his cheeks. After the concert 
was over he said, "You may tell the chorus I was never 
so stirred in all my life. It was a wonderful perform- 
ance. I. was impressed not only by the technical ex- 
pression, but by the devotional spirit which marked the 
rendition of the work." 

Arthur Mees, the veteran musical director, who has 
been a regular participant in the concerts ever since 
their inception, pronounced the performance as "ex- 
traordinary." 

Richmond P. Paine received an ovation at the close 
of the work, and when this had subsided he and the 
soloists and chorus, rising, brought the composer to his 
feet with a storm of applause, in which the audience 
joined. 

The Waterbury American. 



THE FESTIVAL AT NORFOLK 

Those who are privileged to be present at these festi- 
vals have the opportunity of taking part in one of the 
most remarkable musical events which American ideals 
and American force have thus far produced. The pur- 
poses, broadly, involved in the Norfolk idea are the 
development of choral music and the honoring of the 
composer under the most elevated conditions. 
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Two things, aside from the excellence of the artists 
heard, have contributed to bring about these ideal con- 
ditions. One of these is the consideration which so 
greatly concerned Richard Wagner in the choice of 
Bayreuth for his festivals, namely, remoteness from 
the workaday world. The visitor at Norfolk, as at 
Bayreuth, has left business behind, and during the pe- 
riod of the festival spends his days under the influence 
of the most beautiful natural scenery, and thus pre- 
pared by natural beauty to enjoy the beauty of the 
things of the spirit, spends his evenings in listening to 
renderings of the most admirable sort of choral and 
orchestral masterworks, and to the singing and playing 
of the best artists of the time. The effect is uplifting 
in the extreme, and the visitor goes away strengthened 
and exalted in spirit. This immersion in beauty through 
a period of days liberates the soul; one forgets all 
sordidness and worry and feels to the utmost the mes- 
sage of the creative artists who have conceived the 
great works which are heard. 

The second, and even more fundamental, factor in 
bringing about this perfection is the fact that all that 
one has seen and heard during this period is the realiza- 
tion in the highest possible degree, and through a num- 
ber of years of single-minded effort, of a clearly formu- 
lated and most highly worthy ideal. The author of 
this ideal has had unflagging faith in the accomplish- 
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ment of the end for which he has striven, and in a sur- 
prisingly short period of years has seen an ideal as 
nearly perfectly realized, perhaps, as is possible. 

Realizing as few do the ideal strivings of the com- 
poser, he has aimed to respond to such strivings by 
bringing about conditions under which the composer's 
ideal could most perfectly come to realization and 
fruition. There is no purer or truer influence for the 
uplifting of musical art in America to-day— or in the 
world, it might be said— than that which is being exerted, 
and will continue to be exerted, at Norfolk. The na- 
ture of what is accomplished there, and the manner of 
its accomplishment, should be studied by all who are 
aiming for the musical uplift of America. 

Musical America. 



REPORT 

To the Officers and Members of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union: 

The concerts of our organization in May and June, 
191 1, were among the most successful in our history. 
The season was opened by the May concert of the Tor- 
rington Musical Association with a fine rendition of 
Paricer's "Hora Novissima," assisted by competent 
soloists and a complete orchestra. The three June 
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concerts at Norfolk elicited a chorus of praise from 
the press and public for the work of Mr. Paine and his 
singers. The concert rendition of Gluck's "Orpheus" 
was pronounced by critics the best ever given in Amer- 
ica. The spiritual and elevated reading of "Hora No- 
vissima" by Mr. Paine wrought an ecstatic mood in the 
minds of the audience, which listened spellbound. The 
composer, who was present, remarked, "It was the best 
rendition of my work I have heard anywhere." His 
new overture on "Collegiate Airs," given under his 
direction, proved a brilliant and effective piece of scor- 
ing. Hadley's new symphony, heard in direct contrast 
with Gluck's masterpiece, stood the test well, and was 
led with much spirit and skill by the composer. The 
work was received with favor, and will hold a high 
place among the so-called "Norfolk Compositions." 
The "Concertstiick" for violin by Max Bruch, played, 
like the Parker overture and the Hadley symphony, for 
the first time anywhere, was also successful, the slow 
movement presenting an exquisite tone poem. 

The third concert, under the direction of Mr. Mees, 
who also conducted the orchestral selections on the first 
and second evenings, consisted of orchestral selections 
with vocal and instrumental solos, and formed an effec- 
tive contrast to the choral evenings, being received with 
great favor on all sides. 

The Norfolk concerts, by actual count taken at the 
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gates, were heard by eight thousand people in and out- 
side of the Music Shed. This small army was supposed 
to have attended in response to free invitations issued 
by members of the chorus, but unfortunately there were 
some exceptions. 

SALE OF INVITATIONS 

A DISTINGUISHED citizen of Boston recently referred 
to our enterprise as the '^noblest example of co-opera- 
tive work in America," and a writer in the "Literary 
Digest" called the Music Shed "the workshop of the 
most unique philanthropy in the world." These re- 
marks might be amplified by thousands of similar tenor 
in the press and from individuals. The Union has 
achieved a great reputation, not alone for its artistic 
work, but also for the spirit in which its material aif airs 
have been conducted. Shall this spirit be fostered and 
perpetuated, or shall it be allowed to decay and per- 
haps perish forever? The answer is in the hands of 
every member of this Union. Just before and after 
the June concerts, a number of letters were received 
from various sources, stating that invitations were 
being sold. Some of the statements were specific in 
charges as to places where sales were made, prices, and 
names of buyers. An investigator was employed and 
confirmed the truth of the greater portion of the 
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allegations. In the more flagrant cases such buyers 
have received letters with the advice never again to 
present themselves at the gates of the Music Shed, with 
or without invitations, as admission would be denied. 
This organization was founded to honor the memory 
of one whose purity of character, high aspirations, 
modest and unselfish endeavor in the service of his 
fellow-men, have marked him among all who knew 
him as nearest to ideal manhood. Shall we allow this 
memory to be profaned? The vast body of our mem- 
bers are loyal and would not for an instant coun- 
tenance the buying and selling of invitations. For this 
reason, and for faithful work, almost all of the invita- 
tions have hitherto been in the hands of the chorus. It 
is proposed, unless some better way can be suggested 
by the officers and members, to continue the former 
method of distribution. Speaking for itself, the offi- 
cers, and all loyal members, the committee urges the 
earnest co-operation for right, of all taking part in the 
distribution of invitations, that the high purpose for 
which this Union was founded may no): be defeated by 
an almost infinitesimal band of ghouls and pirates who 
prey on the memory of the dead, outrage private hos- 
pitality, and sell the most sacred objects for money. 
The continued sale or barter of invitations for any 
purpose whatever will but result in the closing of the 
Music Shed, and the absolute withdrawal of the found- 
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ers from any future participation in the affairs of the 
Union, artistic and financial. 



OLD AND NEW COMPOSITIONS 

We have now acquired a sufficient number of choral 
and orchestral compositions in the larger forms to give 
three concerts made up entirely from works which have 
been composed for us, and a striking illustration of the 
original results of our efforts might be produced in a 
three-night festival of the works popularly known as the 
"Norfolk Compositions." These works, like Parker's 
"King Gorm," Chadwick's "Noel," Coleridge- 
Taylor's "Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance," and his latest 
effort, "A Tale of Old Japan," and the new symphony 
by Hadley, are receiving wide recognition. Since our 
last meeting "Noel" has had two notable performances 
in Chicago, one in Philadelphia, one in Washington, 
and one last week in Springfield, Massachusetts, in the 
presence of the composer, who received an ovation. 
This cantata is to be taken to Europe the coming year, 
and will be given there as one of the principal works in 
the repertory of the Chicago Society, which is planning 
an artistic tour over seas. Hadley's symphony, after 
its initial presentation at Norfolk, was taken to Eng- 
land by the composer, and played under his direction 
at the Coronation Concerts given at Queen's Hall by 
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Sir Henry Wood. The symphony has had several ren- 
ditions in this country, the latest at the Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Festival, where the work was di- 
rected by the composer, who also received an ovation. 
An able professional critic has written of this symphony 
in the press as follows : 

''The symphony is much more characteristically 
American than the American symphony of Anton Dvo- 
rak, in which individual themes may be white American, 
black or red American, but in which the pervading 
spirit is wholly Bohemian where it is not Austro-Teu- 
tonic. Despite his study abroad and his sympathetic 
absorption of foreign models, the physiognomy of 
Hadley's music is recognizably American. It even has 
a little of the American dryness, which in this case, 
however, luckily does not reach the point of brittleness. 
It is a brilliant, well-sounding, well-constructed score, 
one that would hold attention on its merits in any pro- 
gram' and without regard to patriotic consideration. 
There are not very many works, even in the smaller 
forms, of which so much can be said, and the advent of 
a symphony of such merit is a hopeful symptom for 
American music and an instance of the value of wisely 
directed aid. We should have more good sym- 
phonies if there were more incentive for composers to 
devote themselves to such exhausting labors. It is not 
so much the lack of cash returns that discourages am- 
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bitious young men as the faint prospect of recognition. 
One may write one symphony for the bureau drawer, 
but one is not likely to continue such efforts indefinitely. 
Hadley has had the good fortune, rare for an Ameri- 
can, to meet with early encouragement in devoting him- 
self to serious and important work." 

Parker's overture, "A Collegiate Fantasie," was 
performed at the last conmiencement exercises of Yale 
University, and will soon be given in a concert at Bos- 
ton. This overture, conibining in a classical manner 
the best known and most popular college airs with bril- 
liant orchestral scoring, will win favor when published. 

Coleridge-Taylor's ''Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance" 
has been played many times in Great Britain, and as 
soon as published will receive merited recognition in 
this country, where there have been many inquiries for 
the music. This writer is now at work on a new con- 
certo for violin, and if ready by next June the piece will 
be given a place on one of our programs. 

In response to an invitation extended two years ago, 
Chadwick has recently announced that he will have 
ready for the June concerts an orchestral work entitled 
'^Aphrodite," founded on the following original and 
highly imaginative scheme sketched by the composer: 

''In ancient times the statue of Aphrodite, the god- 
dess of love and of sailors, was often placed upon the 
shore of the ocean, and in the Greek anthology there 
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are several poems addressed to such statues. One of 
the most important treasures of the Boston Art Mu- 
seum is the beautiful head of a statue of Aphrodite 
which dates from the year 400 B.C. and was found 
upon the island of Cnidos, and belonged to the school 
of Praxiteles. This Symphonic Fantasie is an attempt 
to depict in tones the scenes which in the dim past may 
have been enacted under the eyes of such a statue. The 
different parts of the composition might be named as 
follows : 

'^i. Moonlight on a calm sea. 

"2. Storm, tempest, battle. 

"3. Elegy, or dirge, for the shipwrecked sailor. 

"4. Love scene. Two lovers wandering by the 
shore. 

"5. Little children playing on the beach. 

"6. Approach of a great army and shouts of 
homage to Aphrodite, and their disappearance in the 
distance. 

"7. Finale. Apostrophe to the goddess of immortal 
youth and beauty. 

''It will be seen that this is program music in which 
the program is written to the music rather than vice 
versa, thus reversing the usual process." 

A number of European writers have intimated that 
they would feel honored by an invitation to furnish 
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works for us, and as our scheme is broad and not 
chauvinistic, some of these men may be invited in the 
future, but the preference generally will be for the 
writers of our country. 

THE PRESS 

A STATEMENT made in the annual report of 1910, to 
the effect that the press had been uncommonly generous 
and had let us off at an annual expenditure of $10,000 
a year, was misunderstood by some editors, who wrote 
to inquire as to the recipients of the cash. The state- 
ment as to the amount quoted was not meant in any 
other sense than to inform the press that it had under- 
estimated our annual expenditure by a large amount. 
The Litchfield County Choral Union is the direct out- 
come of the concerts inaugurated by the late Robbins 
Battell. These concerts were given on Norfolk Green 
in 1884 and successive years, and were the first series 
of regular instrumental concerts given in Litchfield 
County. With a history which practically reaches back 
to 1884, the Litchfield County Choral Union is glad to 
testify that it has never paid a penny to the press. We 
acknowledge with the greatest gratitude the generous 
and free support of the press, which has been our most 
valuable coadjutor. Mistakes will creep Into some ac- 
counts written by those who have not taken the pains 
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to inform themselves of the true facts. A leading Bos- 
ton paper, after the June concerts, in describing the 
Hadley symphony stated that it was written "on 
order," and that "the best work was not produced in 
such a way/' In the golden era of Italian art the great- 
est works of Raphael and Michael Angelo were pro- 
duced on the orders of the Medicean pope and princes, 
and the majority of the great masters painted on orders 
from municipalities and private individuals. Many 
great musical composers have produced their best work 
on orders, and in our own time Verdi capped the climax 
of his long operatic career in his most successful and 
popular opera, "Aida," ordered by the Khedive of 
Egypt for the formal opening of a ditch now known as 
the Suez Canal. The casual reader of any history of 
art and music will readily recall numerous similar cir- 
cumstances. The conditions under which our works 
are composed have been stated so many times that it 
will not be necessary to repeat them here. Let it suffice 
to state once more that nothing that has been done for 
us by any composer has been done "on order," al- 
though the examples quoted above prove that some of 
the greatest works in music and art have been produced 
in such a fashion. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHORAL UNION 

Mr. Joseph H. Vaill has prepared a manuscript ac- 
count of the history of the Union, with programs and 
other interesting matter. This manuscript has been 
offered to the Litchfield County University Club, and 
if accepted by that organization, the usual edition of 
three hundred club copies will be printed and distrib- 
uted free among the members of the club and the pub- 
lic libraries of the United States and Great Britain. 



SINGING OF HYMNS AND TUNES 

Soon after the June concerts a meeting of the various 
conmiittees was held at Norfolk. Lists of hymns and 
tunes were submitted by the various members of the 
committee, were tried on the spot, and as a result of the 
meeting the first twenty-five hymns and tunes were 
practically selected. Our movement to give the people 
their rightful share in the musical service of the 
churches of all denominations has attracted wide at- 
tention and favorable comment. The following letter, 
which appeared in the "New York Tribune," gives a 
pretty accurate estimate of the state of musical affairs 
in many of our churches. This letter is given here, as 
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it expresses in a brief way the same sentiments echoed 
by many others received since the beginning of our 
movement : 

"Any one who turns over the leaves of the average 
hymn-book must agree that there are too many vague 
and meaningless verses set to music that is about as 
destitute of merit as the words themselves, and often 
hardly a single remove from ragtime. Congregational 
hymn-singing has declined in many churches, and the 
praise part of the services is becoming little more than 
brilliant exercise for the choir, in which the congrega- 
tion has no part. We have sat in churches where more 
than one-half of the service was musical, and all the 
congregation had to do was to recite the Lord's Prayer 
and the Creed and join in the Doxology. It is a matter 
for regret that in many denominations the old-style 
hymn-singing has been practically discontinued. Praise 
should be an important part of worship, and the people 
should have an opportunity to "Lift their voices," even 
if it should involve the sacrifice of a few showy selec- 
tions by the choir. There is nothing that warms up an 
audience like good congregational singing. We believe 
that more souls have been won by the power of sacred 
songs than most pastors seem to be aware of." 

In the report of 1910 the committee suggested the 
propriety of holding a praise service in each of the five 
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towns where the Union has sections. Plans were being 
perfected for the holding of such services shortly be- 
fore the time when the home of our strongest branch 
fell into the shadow of anxiety and distress, which 
lasted many weeks, and is now happily ended. The 
sympathy of the entire county was with our sister town, 
and the time did not seem proper for the holding of 
praise services anywhere. By general assent the mat- 
ter was postponed, to be taken up again at the discre- 
tion of our Musical Director at such time as may in his 
judgment not interfere with the regular work. 

SEASON OF 191 2 

For the coming season the committee recommends that 
the five sections of the Union take up the practice of 
Mendelssohn's oratorio '^Elijah,*' and the new cantata 
by Coleridge-Taylor, entitled "A Tale of Old Japan." 
The Union gave an excellent performance of ''Elijah*' 
at Winsted in 1902. At that time our Salisbury, 
Canaan, and Torrington sections were not yet organ- 
ized, so "Elijah" will be practically a new work for the 
great majority of our members. The dramatic situa- 
tion and possibilities of this work are too well known 
to require repetition here. Under our director, new 
beauties will undoubtedly shine out, and a grand and 
inspiring rendition may be expected by the chorus, as- 
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sisted by the ablest soloists to be found in the country, 
or Europe, if necessary. 



"a tale of old japan" 

This new work is written for chorus, soli, and or- 
chestra. When the composer was at Norfolk in June, 
1 9 ID, he was taken for an automobile drive to Stock- 
bridge and return by way of Canaan. Some out-of-the- 
way roads were traversed through fields of wild flowers 
which swayed to the motion of the rushing machine. 
The sight, with the imposing scenery and the endless 
beauties of a June day, excited the creative spirit of the 
impressionist Anglo-African, and brought into his mind 
a picture of the far East, the home of his ancestors. 
On account of the masses of beautiful flowers, his 
thoughts turned constantly to Japan, and on his return 
to Norfolk he found the words he desired in the charm- 
ing and pathetic verses of Alfred Noyes, and on the 
same evening he sketched the greater part of the music. 
No one knew of his intentions until after his return to 
England, when he wrote the above facts and announced 
the completion of the work— another example of the 
rapidity with which this genius composes. In the ''Tale 
of Old Japan" there is little attempt to identify the 
poem with native music. The writing is graceful, re- 
fined, and dainty, and is all characterized by what can 
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best be described as just "Coleridge-Taylor." The 
score has not yet been received, but will probably be 
orchestrated in the rich and brilliant fashion for which 
the composer is renowned. The work is dedicated to 
Norfolk friends and the people he met there. It re- 
quires about one hour for performance, and our musical 
director believes it will be well liked by the chorus and 
the public. 

The Music Committee. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

SEASON OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE 

J WO new works in the larger forms were 
given initial presentation at these meet- 
ings. George W. Chadwick conducted 
his Symphonic Fantasie, "Aphrodite," 
prepared for the first concert; and S. 
Coleridge-Taylor's violin concerto, composed for this 
occasion, was played by Maud Powell, under the con- 
ductorship of Arthur Mef:s. The same composer's "A 
Tale of Old Japan" was sent for first presentation at 
this concert, but application for the use of this woik in 
May having been made by the Albany Musical Associa- 
tion, it was deemed best to grant the request in order to 
augment the royalties of the composer. The first per- 
formance of this cantata in New England was given at 
Winstcd, Connecticut, on May 8, 1912, by the Winsted 
Choral Union, a branch of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, under the direction of Richmond P. 
Paine. 
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PROGRAM 

TWENTIETH MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THE MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 4, 1912 

CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 

FOUR hundred and FIFTEEN VOICES 
ASSISTED BY 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

Margaret Keyss Mezzo-Soprano 

Lambert Murphy Tenor 

Clarence Whitehill Barytone 

AND 

Maud Powell Violinist 



conductors 
George W. Chadwick Arthur Mees 

concertmaster 
Henry P. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY PLAYERS 
From New York, selected by Henry P. Schmitt 



BUSINESS MANAGER 
WiNTHROP CONB 



Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 

the concert are earnestly requested to do so before the 

performance of the final number 



Part I 
"A TALE OF OLD JAPAN" 

a cantata 

for soli, chorus, and orchestra 

The Poem by Alfred Noyes 

The Music Composed for this Concert by 

S. Coleridgb-Taylor 
Honorary Member of the Litchfield County Choral Union 

To be Sung by the Union 

WITH orchestral ACCOMPANIMENT AND SOLI BY 

Mme. Gluck Mr. Murphy 

Miss Keyes Mr. WnriEHiLL 

conductor 
Mr. Paine 
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CoNCBRTO for Violin Coleridge-Taylor 

Allegro maestoso Andante semplice 

Allegro molto 
First Rendition. Composed for this Concert 

MMB. POWBLL 
CONDUCTOR, MR. MBBS 

Part II 

The audience is requested to arise to receive the composer 

"Aphroditb/' a Symphonic Fantasie for Orchestra . Chadwick 

Initial Rendition 

Composed for this concert and conducted by the composer 

The original idea for this piece was suggested by the con- 
templation of the beautiful head of Aphrodite which was 
given to the Boston Art Museum by Francis Bartlett, and 
which was found on the Island of Cnidos in the Grecian 
Archipelago. In ancient times statues of Aphrodite, god- 
dess of love and of sailors, were placed on or near the sea- 
shore. This Symphonic Fantasie or Tone Poem is an 
attempt to suggest in music the poetic and tragic scenes 
which may have passed before the sightless eyes of such a 
goddess. These scenes, which are preceded by a short in- 
troduction in the nature of an apostrophe, might be charac- 
terized as follows: 

Moonlight on the Sea Andante con moto 

Storm Allegro con fuoco 

Requiem Andante lamentabile 



The Lovers Andante amoroso 

Children Playing Allegretto semplUe 

Approach of a great Army and Hymn 

to Aphrodite Maestoso 

Moonlight Scene partly repeated Andante con moto 
Finale Molto maestoso 

Although each of these scenes is complete in itself, they 
are connected together by an Aphrodite motive which is 
developed throughout the whole piece in various forms and 
is given originally to the English horn in the first scene. 



Song to the Evening Star Wagner 

MR. WHITEHILL 

Hungarian Rhapsody Lisxt 

Festival Chorale Battell 
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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-FIRST MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THE MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 5, 191a 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



FOUR hundred and FIFTEEN VOICES 
ASSISTED BY 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

Margaret Ksyes Jlto 

Riccardo Martin Tenor 

Herbert Witherspoon Bass 



CONCERTMASTBR 

Henry P. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY PLAYERS 
From New York, selected by Henry P. Schmitt 

BUSINESS MANAGBR 

WiNTHROP Cone 

Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 

the concert are earnestly requested to do so before the 

performance of the final number 

"ELIJAH" 

an oratorio 

The Words Selected from the Old Testament 

The Music Composed by Felix Mendblssohn-Bartholdy 

to be sung by 

The Litchfield County Choral Union 

wrih orchestral accompaniment and soli by 

Mme. Gluck Mr. Martin 

Miss EIeyes Mr. Witherspoon 

supplementary quintet from the chorus 

Mrs. George W. Judson Thomas Murray 

Mrs. S. G. Howd Albert F. Tuttle 

Elisha S. Chapin 



conductor 
Richmond P. Paine 
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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-SECOND MEETING AND CONCERT 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

AT THB MUSIC SHED 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
June 6, 1912 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 

Alma Gluck Soprano 

Kathleen Parlow Violinist 

Otto Stobckert Flute 

Antonio Bellucci Clarinet 



conductors 
Victor Herbert Arthur Mbes 

concertmaster 
Hbnry p. Schmitt 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY PLAYERS 
From New York, selected by Henry P. Schmitt 

BUSINESS MANAGER 

WiNTHROP Cone 

Any persons obliged to leave the Shed before the conclusion of 

the concert are earnestly requested to do so before the 

performance of the final number 

Part I 

Overture, ''Sakuntala" Goldmark 

a. Aria from ''Louise" Charpentier 

b. Hark! The Lark Bishop 

MMB. GLUCK 

Flute Obligato 

MR. STOECKERT 

Allegretto from Seventh Ssmiphony . Beethoven 

Concerto for Violin Tschaikowsky 

\ Allegro moderato 
\Moderato assai 

r { Canzonetta 
^'[jndanie 

f Finale 

\^Jllepro vivacissimo 

MISS parlow 

Visions in a Dream Lumbye 



Part II 
The audience is requested to arise to receive the composer 

Prblude to Act III of "Natoma" Herbert 

CONDUCTBD BY THE COMPOSER 

a. Hindu Song Rimsky-Korsakow 

b. Indian Song, from the "Land of the Sky- 

blue Water" Cadman 

By request 

c. Russian Song — Hopak Moussorgsky 

MMS. GLUCK 

Tarantelle Saint'Saens 

MR. STOECKERT, FLUTE 

MR. BELLUCCI, CLARINET 

AND ORCHESTRA 

a. The Last Spring Grieg 

b. Angels' Dance fFolf-Ferrari 

HARP, STRINGS, PIANOFORTE, AND TYMPANI 

II Re Pastore . Mozart 

MME. GLUCK 

Violin Obligato 

MISS PARLOW 

Kaiser March Wagner 
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PR£SS NOTICES 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL UNION 

The jpurtherance of great inpsical projects, designed to 
give pleasure to large numbers of people— and that 
kind of pleasure that lifts people to better planes of 
culture and enjoyment— is, we are prone to think, in- 
separable from city life ; for all reasons, financial and 
artistic, we locate such enterprises at the centers of 
dense population, and it is difficult for us to conceive 
that they can have permanent success elsewhere. The 
enjoyment of music on such a scale as is here implied is 
an expensive luxury. The willingness of people to part 
with their- money for high-priced seats in an opera- 
house or concert-hall may or may not indicate artistic 
refinement, or that hunger for the ideal things of this 
life that must be satisfied at any cost. It is quite as 
likely, with many, to be an indication of the morbid 
curiosity to see as well as hear great artists whose 
names are in many mouths, the impetuous desire 
whetted by the ingenious heraldings of plausible press- 
agents; and with many, too, the impression of a per- 
formance may be dismissed with the reflection, ''Was 
the evening worth the price?" 

Again, it is difficult for us to conceive, except in 
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urban life, of the getting together of hundreds of sing- 
ers who, one year after another, have the enjoyment 
of, and are benefited by, the most expert training, so 
that a composer of more than national repute shall 
come to a small Connecticut village to hear his oratorio 
performed under almost ideal conditions, and with such 
interpretative quality that he declares he has heard 
beauties in his work he had not known were there ; or 
the representative of one of the New York dailies 
writing to his paper that, although often given, a per- 
formance of the same work of such beauty and general 
excellence had not been heard in that city. 

Again, it does not seem to agree with our conven- 
tional habit of mind to have it told us that the learned 
composer of a symphony brings his work to the same 
Connecticut village to give it for the first time, and 
then hurries on to London to conduct its first European 
performance, or as though by a sort of neighborly in- 
terchange, a celebrated London composer crosses the 
water to conduct some of his works in the same place 
and confesses himself astounded at the virtuoso quality 
of what, almost in truth, may be called this wonderful 
choir of villages. The man from Boston comes with a 
new choral work, perhaps honestly doubting whether 
it can be adequately performed away from home, and 
the morning after in his enthusiasm exclaims, ''This 
surely is the Bayreuth of America I" But a little note 
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which prefaces every program refutes this opinion, and 
an authoritative and firmly written newspaper article 
has shown how opposite in spirit and intention the two 
interests are. 

If such things are happening in a locality remote 
from a large city, where?— and what else? 

Centering at Norfolk, Connecticut, and embracing 
a considerable part of the county of Litchfield, there is 
being worked out one of the most interesting artistic 
and sociological problems in the world; if, indeed, it is 
not incomparable, as it is in many points original. 

Whatever happens from this in future years along 
socrological lines will be secondary to the nurture and 
exercise of pure art, safeguarded as such at every point; 
the commercial element entirely eliminated— at least to 
those who enjoy the benefits ; the so-called ' 'head-liner" 
privileges not recognized, because there is no adver- 
tising; and on the part of the people the question never 
arises, "Will the evening be worth the price?" because 
there is no price. 

The prefatory note in the program-books, alluded to 
above, contains these words: "No advertising of any 
nature is permitted in connection with these concerts, 
the sole object being to honor the composer and his 
work, under the most elevated conditions" 

As though having written in paradoxes, it is time to 
go into the history of this tremendous undertaking, for 
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it has Indeed grown from small things to its present 
great estate. 

The Litchfield County Choral Union is a union at 
present of five choral societies, but was originally a 
union of two— those of Norfolk and Winsted, ag- 
gregating about two hundred and fifty voices* Its first 
concert was given in the year 1900, at Winsted. The 
chorus had the assistance of a New York orchestra of 
forty-five players and a quartet of artists from New 
York. At first there was but one concert, with an after- 
noon public rehearsal, and a nominal price was charged 
for tickets— the expenses were probably four times as 
great as the receipts. In a year or two a society was 
formed in the town of Salisbury which was soon ad- 
mitted to the Union, and following that shortly, a so- 
ciety was formed in the town of Canaan, and that was 
followed by the formation of a society in Torrington, 
so that the Union now consists of about seven hundred 
singers. 

The rehearsals cover five months, from January to 
the first week in June, when a three days' festival is 
given; and it is an interesting fact that the average 
attendance at these rehearsals Is ninety per cent., an 
average that was probably never reached in a city 
chorus. Another distinct advantage Is that the con- 
ductor works with these five societies separately, de- 
voting five nights of his week to them, and thus comes 
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into much more intimate relation with them. There 
are no mass rehearsals until a short time before the 
festival opens. The concerts were given at Winsted a 
few years ago, as the only auditorium seating more 
than a thousand people was in that town. Then a large 
building was erected at Norfolk, on the estate of the 
promoter of this great institution, so situated as not to 
be seen from the street, the approaches conmianding a 
beautiful Berkshire view. This building, architec- 
turally fitting but without ornamentation of any kind, 
is known as the Music Shed. It will accommodate an 
audience of fifteen hundred, while the stage is suf- 
ficiently large for a chorus of four hundred and twenty- 
five and an orchestra of seventy-five ; and, incidentally, 
it is successful acoustically. 

While these affairs were given at Winsted but one 
concert with its public rehearsal was given; but after 
the transfer was made to *the Shed in Norfolk there 
was expansion in all directions. Even at Winsted the 
orchestra had been growing in size— from forty-five 
men at first to about sixty men— and at Norfolk the 
number almost immediately increased to seventy. At 
Winsted, too, following the choral works— which were 
sometimes slightly cut— a short program of orchestral 
works was given ; but at Norfolk the rehearsals ceased 
to be public, being held on the two evenings before the 
concert, and there were two evening concerts: first, a 
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full oratorio ; and second, a full orchestral concert with 
soloists. Now three evening concerts are given, always 
opening with an oratorio, and on the second evening 
the chorus is generally utilized in a short choral work, 
while the third evening is devoted to orchestral music, 
with several instrumental soloists. Several years ago 
a significant innovation was inaugurated : that of com- 
missioning composers to prepare original works for the 
first performance at these festivals. Thus an oratorio, 
a cantata, a symphony, two violin concertos, and other 
works have been produced at Norfolk under this ar- 
rangement. Each composer received a large honora- 
rium, and is not in any way deprived of his rights with 
reference to publication. Most of these works have 
been by American composers, but two have been by an 
English composer and one by a layman. The recog- 
nized American composer is sure to feel the uplift of 
this Norfolk festival plan, and it is likely to be in the 
future the greatest fostering influence for American 
compositions. 

Again quoting from the prefatory note : "No tickets 
are sold to the annual concerts, admission being by in- 
vitations which are in the hands of the members of the 
chorus." Great care is exercised that these cards of 
invitation shall not be transferable ; this has been found 
absolutely necessary, as but a small part of the popula- 
tion of the county— for whom the festivals are pri- 
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manly intended— can be accommodated with invitations 
at best, and the demand for them is fairly feverish. 
The limitations of the stage do not allow the entire 
seven hundred singers to take part in any one concert, 
so there is a distributive arrangement, covering the two 
choral performances, by which all have a share in the 
work. The two largest societies— Winsted and Tor- 
rington— give an oratorio in the month of May, by 
alternation, provided with a large orchestra and highly 
reputable soloists. 

The stranger, hearing this cumulative account, be- 
fore allowing himself to be wholly mystified by the 
dimensions of it will no doubt interrupt with the in- 
quiry, ''Who is doing all this ?" It is not done by any 
society or association begging subscriptions, or even 
fortified by an endowment fund; its continuance is in 
no way precarious. It is not done as anything like it in 
the world is done— if, indeed, there is anything like it 
in the world. Just two persons assume every dollar of 
the enormous expense as a free gift to their county 
neighbors, - and there is at least no surface indication 
that they are tiring of the undertaking ; on the contrary, 
every year they are adding, in one direction or another, 
to the already wonderful attractions of former years. 

Again to quote from the prefatory note : ''The Litch- 
field County Choral Union was founded in 1899 to 
honor the memory of Robbins Battell, and with the 
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object of presenting to the people of Litchfield County 
choral and orchestral music in the highest forms." 
This memorial is the key-note or motive of the whole 
enterprise, and the projectors, with their means and 
commensurate wisdom in administrative affairs, and 
their musical culture and art ideals, have poured out 
with unbounded liberality their money, and their 
hearts, too, that their county neighbors may have 
metropolitan art brought to their own territory for 
their pleasure, and for the profit of those who are com- 
ing under the training of a master musician to take 
their places and do their part in the great chorus— the 
"perpetual artist" of the festivals. Twelve years have 
wrought wonderful changes in this chorus— not in a 
shifting membership, for that must be far more stable 
than in any city chorus; but in the polishing process, 
here a little and there a little in the finish of tone and 
phrase, every year bringing deeper meaning to the 
singers of the works they perform. Those who heard 
the first concert in 1900 will recall that a small work 
was all that it was thought safe to undertake in the first 
year of work. Great strides have been taken, until now 
any current choral work may be performed with the 
most brilliant effect. The founders are fortunate in 
commanding the services of Richmond P. Paine, one of 
the most able and exacting drill-masters in this country, 
and a great interpretative artist as well. Mr. Paine has 
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built a beautiful home in Norfolk, is heart and soul in 
this unique institution, loves the picturesque country, 
loves the people for whom he is doing so much, and the 
people regard him as a prophet— yea, more than a 
prophet. Mr. Paine, in turn, is fortunate in the ma- 
terial at hand for his use : seventy or more of the very 
best orchestral players in New York— and in June the 
very best of all the orchestras may be had— are at his 
disposal for the works he conducts. The best soloists 
that are procurable sing under his baton, and look as 
though they enjoyed it ; and in addition he has before 
him nearly five hundred singers so absolutely loyal that 
they will do his bidding to the very limit of their 
ability. 

This chorus singing at Norfolk is a singular illustra- 
tion of the dominating power of a strong personality in 
the exercise of most imaginative interpretations. One 
may go far to find its parallel. 

That this great and beneficial work should be situ- 
ated in Litchfield County, the people of the county 
ought to be most grateful ; that it is in Connecticut, the 
State should be proud ; that it is in America, the exam- 
ple should be emulated, for in no other country, per- 
haps, could it be done with the same democratic spirit 
that prevails at Norfolk. One of the notable results 
of this educational influence is the marked improve- 
ment in the church music throughout the county, and 
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also the critical acumen of the audiences, increasing 
steadily. It is a happy throng that wends its way 
across the great lawns and down the incline to the 
Music Shed, with beautiful blossoming plants all about, 
and a view in front of wondrous beauty. And when 
within, there is an atmosphere of simple sincerity, in 
strong relief from what one experiences in many con- 
cert-halls in large cities. 

N. H. Allen. 

[ff^ritten for Clarke's "History of Connecticut') 



NORFOLK FESTIVAL A CHORAL TRIUMPH 

"Elijah" Superbly Done at the Great Annual Concert Cycle- 
New Compositions Heard— Chadwick's Symphonic Fantasie, 
"Aphrodite," Shows Tonal Richness— Coleridge-Taylor's 
Works Please 

The Norfolk Musical Festival, which was held this 
week under brilliant and picturesque surroundings in 
this little hill-town of northwestern Connecticut, is to be 
classed among the princely American contributions to 
the general musical good of which there are elsewhere 
in the country numbers of conspicuous examples. This 
festival is maintained for the benefit of the whole Litch- 
field County countryside by the munificence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. There is a chorus of more than 
seven hundred members recruited from half a dozen 
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neighboring towns. Its training extends, under strict 
conditions as to perseverance and efficiency, from Janu- 
ary to the festival date. Its conductor is Richmond P. 
Paine, who has the gift of inspiring a chorus and the 
musicianship to achieve true interpretation. 

The festival concerts on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday were held in what is modestly termed the 
"Music Shed," where a large orchestra of the best New 
York players— really the best— and soloists of the first 
rank assisted. The orchestra had been carefully and 
repeatedly rehearsed, which those familiar with mu- 
sical conditions know means large expense. One of the 
most notable features of these festivals in the past, as 
was the case with this one, has been the production of 
new compositions, written for the festival, and the pres- 
ence in person of the composers of one or. more of 
them. There are special trains run on festival days to 
accommodate the chorus and their guests— for every 
person in the audience, with a handful of exceptions, is 
the personally invited guest of some member of the 
chorus. The whole town of Norfolk is, in a way, given 
over to the festival, which is one in fact as well as in 
name, and all the public conveyances and rooms in the 
hotels have been chartered for the occasion. 

And for all this the only outlay occasioned to any- 
body except the munificent founders is the cost of the 
music that each member of the chorus is required to' 
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buy. This season the sum is stated to be something in 
the neighborhood of sixty cents. Even more remark- 
able than the liberality that brings about this state of 
things are the executive ability and minute care of detail 
with which the whole affair is organized and which ex- 
tend from the beginning of the rehearsal period in 
January to the culminating three days of the festival in 
early June. Still more remarkable is the fact that the 
name of Stoeckel appears nowhere visibly in connec- 
tion with the occasion. The music-hall which Mr. 
Stoeckel built is not ^'founded by Carl Stoeckel/' so far 
as any eye can discern. The programs have no mention 
of his name. The invitations which bear his signature 
are such as every member of the chorus issues, and are 
no different and hardly more numerous. And there is 
very good reason to believe that members of his family 
have to take their chances with the rest of the populace 
in getting good seats in the audience when they are not 
singing in the chorus. 

It might be thought that the Norfolk Festival is 
affected by conditions that are highly artificial and that 
it is a hothouse plant. It would be nearer the mark. to 
say that potent and effective agencies have established 
a natural growth in ideal circumstances in a world 
where ideal circumstances so rarely create themselves. 
And it needs very little contact with the actual facts to 
find out that this festival is not a hothouse plant, but a 
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very vital element in the life of the community. It is 
a hardy perennial. 

The most important feature of a choral festival is 
the chorus. The Norfolk chorus is a remarkably effi- 
cient body. Out of the seven hundred members only 
about four hundred can sing at once in the Shed, and 
there is a system of selection which works no hardship 
and creates no jealousy, because everybody, whether 
singing at the performances or not, has had the privi- 
leges of the rehearsals, which are highly prized, and 
gets the eagerly coveted invitations to the festival con- 
certs. The singing that was done this week was of 
altogether exceptional excellence. The material is not 
of notably high quality, but there is a deal of freshness, 
vitality, and enthusiasm in the work of the chorus, and 
Mr. P^ne obtains from it good attack, precision, flex- 
ibility, and clearness, and especially a remarkable range 
of dynamic nuance that is employed with exceeding in- 
telligence. The pianissimos of the Norfolk chorus are 
quite unusual. 

The most important works produced this week have 
been George W. Chadwick's symphonic fantasie, "Aph- 
rodite," composed for Norfolk, performed for the first 
time, and conducted by the composer ; two new composi- 
tions by S. Coleridge-Taylor, "A Tale of Old Japan," 
and a concerto for violin, played for the first time by 
Mme. Maud Powell. These were composed for Nor- 
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folk likewise ; the cantata is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel, but it had been twice before performed in the 
season just ended, once at Albany by Arthur Mees's 
choir, and in Winsted, one of the associated festival 
towns, by one section of the festival chorus. 

These pieces were given on the first night, Wednes- 
day. Thursday evening was devoted to a performance 
of "Elijah." On Friday evening the program was of a 
popular and miscellaneous sort. Victor Herbert came 
up to conduct the prelude to the third act of his "Na- 
toma," Miss Kathleen Parlow played Tschaikowsky's 
violin concerto, and Mme. Alma Gluck sang some solos. 
There were other orchestral numbers and some instru- 
mental solos.. Arthur Mees was the conductor on this 
occasion, an admirable and efficient artist. 

Of the new compositions, Mr. Chadwick's sym- 
phonic fantasie was the most important and seems 
likely to prove of the most lasting value. It is his latest 
work and shows some of his finest and furthest-reach- 
ing imagination and most accomplished technical skill. 
It is program music of the more poetic and less literal 
sort, that seeks only to give a stimulus and a direction 
to the listener's thought. And although the festival 
book indicated seven different scenes that were to find 
their suggestion in the music, it is Mr. Chadwick's in- 
tention that only a much more general and poetically 
outlined program for the work shall be given in the 
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future. The piece was suggested, he says, by the con- 
templation of the head of Aphrodite in the Boston Art 
Museum, a fragment of ancient sculpture that was 
found on the island of Cnidos in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. In his music Mr. Chadwick has undertaken to 
suggest the poetic or tragic scenes that may have passed 
before the sightless eyes of such a goddess, standing, as 
was the ancient custom, on or near the sea-shore. He 
has felt the poetic quality of this idea and it has found 
ample and varied expression in his music. There is a 
unity afforded this long and complex composition by 
the reappearance of an "Aphrodite" theme in various 
guises and developments. Some might be disposed to 
find that there is, nevertheless, a certain l^ck of formal 
coherence and symmetry in the structure of the music, 
and to find in this lack its chief deficiency. The mu- 
sical ideas have beauty and distinction. There is a 
true power in their development. There are many 
passages of a tonal richness and color that signally il- 
lustrate Mr. Chadwick's skill in orchestration. "Aph- 
rodite" is to be heard in at least one of the orchestral 
series of next season; for Frederick Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Orchestra, who was one of the guests of 
the festival, at once assured himself of its possession. 

Coleridge-Taylor's two works, if not so important, 
were interesting and gave pleasure. "A Tale of Old 
Japan" is a setting of a poem by Alfred Noyes de- 
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scribing one of those amorous tragedies by which Jap- 
anese maidens are so frequently afflicted in Occidental 
literature. It is a pretty story, and the music is pretty 
music. It is ingratiating, melodious, sweet, and rather 
cloying in its sweetness. There is no attempt to give it 
Oriental character^ no use of Japanese themes or inter- 
vals. It makes immediate appeal, but it may be 
doubted whether its appeal will endure; and, indeed, 
before the tragic end is reached there is satiety. The 
composer is most successful in his lyric and sentimental 
passages, and in these his command of delicate and 
shimmering orchestration helps him much. In the 
tragic portion he is somewhat at a loss for the appro- 
priate expre^ion. The solo parts were sung by Mme. 
Gluck, Miss Margaret Keyes, and Messrs. Murphy 
and Whitehill. 

Of somewhat stronger fiber is the violin concerto, 
which Mme. Powell played with intense conviction and 
that apparent determination to make it appear music 
of the highest rank, that there has been plenty of op- 
portunity to admire when she has been playing other 
music in the past. Of the highest rank this music is not. 
It has some evident affinity with the Japanese idyl that 
preceded it on the program, and was obviously com- 
posed at very nearly the same time. Perhaps it would 
have been heard to better advantage after a longer in- 
terval. At any rate, there is a more personal note in it 
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and something more of power and strength. Nor has 
the Anglo-African composer failed to make in it some 
assertion of his African heritage in the way of rhythm 
and an occasional melodic turn ; but there is very little 
in it of that rhythmic peculiarity that has been so 
atrociously vulgarized where electric lights and lobsters 
abound. The music is, on the whole, written with great 
effectiveness for the violin, and it can properly be called 
^'grateful'* for the instrument. The rhythmic incisive- 
ness of the last movement, played as it was with superb 
brilliance and dash by Mme. Powell, can hardly fail of 
its effect. 

The real climax of the festival, however, was 
reached at Wednesday night's superb performance of 
"Elijah." In this chorus and conductor won for them- 
selves green laurel crowns. Mendelssohn's oratorio 
will not often be heard filled with a spirit of more vital- 
ity and power, with greater dramatic force or religious 
fervor. The solo quartet comprised Mme. Gluck, 
whose style is not best adapted to music of this sort; 
Miss Margaret Keyes, admirable in all respects; Mr. 
Lambert Murphy; and Mr. Witherspoon, who sings 
the part of Elijah with commanding power and the 
spirit of a prophet. 

Richard Aldrich, 
In the New York Times. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 

A CONTENTIOUS man, giving battle to the Bible, the 
clergy, and all comers under the soothing influence of a 
band, not knowing the words or time, may become as 
kind as a spring zephyr and kiss his children all around 
as soon as he gets home. Here standpatters and in- 
surgents meet on a common level and become reason- 
able. The anarchist puts away his torch. 

Reading the sketch of a musical organization at 
Lynne, Kansas, where the Swedish people gather an 
audience in that prairie town of 15,000 people and en- 
tertain them with the best in operatic talent, the wonder 
of it all is why Joliet does not have something like it. 

The perusal of a similar case in Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, increased the volume of this wonderment. 
This was doubly attractive to the "News" editors, for 
one was married in Salisbury in this same county and 
was never sorry for it. The ancestors of another came 
out of these same hills. 

A music-lover built a concert-hall seating an audience 
of 2000 people at his home town of Norfolk. Three 
concerts are held here in June of each year, free to 
musicians and guests. For 191 1 there was an attend- 
ance of 8000 people. Rehearsals are held in the six 
villages or small cities from January to JuncT. The 
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orchestra contains seventy-one pieces, and nearly a 
dozen well known vocal and instrumental soloists are 
brought in to assist. Among these are Alma Gluck, 
Maud Powell, and Kathleen Parlow. 

An honorarium of good size is offered to designated 
composers, and in five years eight new compositions of 
wide popularity were brought out— this year three 
American-bom in this town of fifteen hundred people. 

The membership of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union is 700, and from these 416 mixed voices are 
chosen for the concerts. The branches of the Union 
are located in Norfolk, Winsted, Salisbury (including 
Lakeville), Canaan, and Torrington. 

There is much in this, in a social way, to attach one 
to a home and home people. A clergyman in one of 
these villages, necessarily on a small salary, rejected 
every call from the outside or a promotion. His rea- 
son for staying was because of these concerts. 

These New England people are democratic. Old 
and young, capitalist and washerwoman, are singers, 
and they sing. Eighty-five and ninety per cent, is the 
attendance at the rehearsals. Some walk long distances 
in those snow-covered hills. Some drive ten or twelve 
miles. 

The character of these great musical undertakings 
necessarily varies with geographical, climatic, national- 
istic, ahd other conditions. This Connecticut enter- 
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prise started in a private parior thirteen years ago. 
The recital is something to arouse the men and women 
of brains in Joliet. 

* JolietNews. 



SONG THE SOLUTION 
"What to Do Evenings" No Problem to Choral Union 

Two well known and socially important institutions in 
Connecticut are the Norfolk Musical Festival and the 
Litchfield Choral Union. The latter has more than 
700 members, from whom a chorus of 400 select voices 
participates in three fine concerts given yearly at Nor- 
folk. The Union is composed of five federated choirs, 
located in as many near-by towns. Very likely the per- 
formances of the chorus at the musical festival are ex- 
cellent. But that is a matter of minor importance. The 
vital thing, the big thing, is the annual preparation, 
which means five months of steady work, with regular 
weekly rehearsals in each of the towns. 

The great problem which vexes most rural commu- 
nities is * Vhat to do evenings' ' ; these Connecticut com- 
munities have solved it with song. The deepest interest 
is said to have been created in the meetings. The 
young people look forward to them as the great event 
of the week. Storms and snowdrifts cannot deter the 
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members from driving or walking miles to attend them. 
Clergymen have come to regard them as of surpassing 
social benefit. Moreover, they are of an absolutely 
democratic character, the old-time singing school re- 
vived on a somewhat larger scale. 

The Providence Tribune. 



SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM WITH SONG 

Being a Brief Account of the Norfolk Musical Festival and the 

Litchfield County Choral Union 

'*Th£ problem in the rural districts is what to do even- 
ings," said a country minister to me a while ago. And, 
of course, he was right. 

It is not the only problem belonging to the vast re- 
gions outside the gates of the great cities, but it is 
surely one of the worst of the many that beset those 
regions and threaten to make them *'unlivable" unless 
some reasonable solution can be found within reason- 
able time. 

What the country gives is, first of all, solitude and 
access to nature— to the works of life itself. What the 
city gives is company and access to art— to the works 
of man. Now it is in human nature, an integral feature 
of its gregarious constitution, that a little solitude and 
an occasional glimpse of nature will go a far way, while 
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of company and of the new turn given to life by man's 
conscious strivings most of us can hardly ever get 
enough. And that is, I believe, one of the main reasons 
why our population is setting incessantly toward and 
not away from the cities. 

The minister quoted above confided to me that he 
had been working for ten years in a community of less 
than a thousand inhabitants. Though he did not say 
so, I knew it must have implied a small income and a 
great deal of spiritual isolation. And yet he had re- 
jected every call coming to him from the outside. 
There had been no less than four of these in a single 
year, and two of them meant a great improvement in 
his economical situation. Add that the man looked and 
spoke as one thoroughly alive, well fit to go into more 
exacting and more responsible fields. 

"Why?" I asked of him in some surprise. He hesi- 
tated a moment. Then he spoke with quiet conviction : 

"Because of those concerts. You can have no idea 
what a difference they have made in the life of this 
district. It is not only that I personally and directly 
get more out of life, but it means that there is a dif- 
ferent sort of field for my work. We in this district 
have been waked up and brought together— that 's 
what those concerts over at Norfolk have done." 

He was referring to the three annual concerts given 
in June at the little town of Norfolk, Connecticut. 

Chi] 
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They began thirteen years ago. Then there was only 
one concert. Out of that one evening of perfect mu- 
sical enjoyment has grown the Norfolk Musical Fes- 
tival, which is now counted one of the most important 
events in the American musical year. 

The latest concerts took place on June 4, 5, and 6 
this year. They were, as usual, given in the ^'Music 
Shed," an acoustically perfect music-room with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1500 besides the performers— erected 
especially for this purpose on his own property by the 
organizer. More than once have I heard the word 
^'unique" applied to these events, and in one sense at 
least the word is well warranted: they are free 
both to the singers and the listeners, all the money 
needed coming out of the pockets of the founders. And 
what they pay for includes special trains to carry the 
singers to Norfolk from all over the neighboring coun- 
try and back home again. 

For the present I am not primarily interested in the 
musical aspects of the festival. But to make my real 
point, which might be described as sociological, I shall 
have to say something about the quality of the music 
offered. One of the special features of these festivals, 
and the one which, of course, has attracted most atten- 
tion on the outside, has been the bringing out of im- 
portant new compositions for the first time. That 
feature began in 1908, and since then, including the 
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running year, not less than eight musical works of gen- 
uine significance and American origin have been thus 
presented to the world. In some cases the work was 
written in response to an invitation extended to the 
composer by a special committee of the Litchfield Uni- 
versity Club, and was rewarded with a handsome 
honorarium. 

This year three new works were rendered at the first 
of the concerts— just think of it, three American-born 
musical compositions given in a single evening in a little 
town of fifteen hundred inhabitants! One of these 
works was a symphonic fantasie for orchestra— "Aph- 
rodite"— by George W. Chadwick. Another was the 
musical setting of Alfred Noyes's poem, "A Tale of 
Old Japan," for soli, chorus, and orchestra, admirably 
done by S. Coleridge-Taylor. And the third novelty 
was an exquisite concerto for violin by the same com- 
poser. 

The other music on the three programs included 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy's oratorio **Elijah" and many 
vocal and orchestral numbers of great interest. For 
the fitting presentation of this music a picked orchestra 
of seventy-one pieces and nearly a dozen well-known 
vocal and instrumental soloists, among them being 
such artists as Mme. Alma Gluck, Mme. Maud Powell, 
and Miss Kathleen Parlow, had been brought from 
New York. And the concerts derived additional inter- 
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est from the presence of two composers, Chadwick 
and Herbert, who came there for the express purpose 
of conducting their own works. 

But to an outsider like myself the real hero of the 
occasion was the chorus, consisting of 416 mixed voices 
picked from an available total of more than 700 in- 
cluded in the membership of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union. This chorus is trained by Richmond P. 
Paine, who also acted as conductor for all the choral 
works rendered at the three concerts. I have very 
rarely heard better choral singing than what was 
offered me on these occasions. The work done by the 
chorus and its leader in the ''Elijah" was especially 
noteworthy. Back of those performances lay five 
months of solid, steady work— a weekly rehearsal in 
each one of the five towns where are located the con- 
stituent organizations forming the Union. And it is to 
these rehearsals— to this event of weekly recurrence— 
that I want to get. 

First, however, I shall have to give a little history. 
The Union did not come into the world full-fledged, and 
it was not the result of a preconceived plan. Like most 
big things, it has just grown in a natural way from a 
very small beginning. As it stands, it is dedicated to 
the memory of the late Robbins Battell, well known to 
every student of Yale as one of the givers of their 
beautiful chapel. He was in his lifetime a man of con- 
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siderable wealth and great love of music. He com- 
posed himself. And finally he was a resident of Nor- 
folk. As far back as 1884 he arranged free band 
concerts on the Norfolk Green. His daughter was 
married to Carl Stoeckel, who is a son of the late Dr. 
Gustave J. Stoeckel, teacher and composer, who for 
many years was the heart and soul of the musical life at 
Yale. To Mrs. Carl Stoeckel belongs the sole honor 
of the foundation of the Norfolk Glee Club, the parent 
of the Union. 

The three-day festival in 1 9 1 1 was estimated to have 
been taken in by 8000 people in and around the Music 
Shed. 

We need not follow the growth of the Union step 
by step. It embraces now five federated choirs, located 
respectively in the towns of Norfolk, Winsted, Salis- 
bury (including Lakeville), Canaan, and Torrington. 
For years the membership of the Union has been about 
seven hundred, and in that membership every one is an 
active singer except the little group of prominent com- 
posers and musicians who have been admitted as hon- 
orary members. Nothing is paid by the members 
except for music-books. But severe tests are required 
before admission can be gained. In Torrington, during 
191 1, twenty out of forty-five applicants were rejected. 
The membership implies two things : the chance to take 
part in the concerts, and the right to attend them. 
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More than this: no tickets to the concerts are sold or 
can, under any circumstances, be had for money. In- 
stead they are issued as non-transferable invitations, 
and these invitations are given out not by the founders, 
but by the members of the Union. And ''the absolute 
impartiality of the distribution of these favors is gen- 
erally recognized," wrote recently a man who ought to 
know. 

Let us now see what the concerts and the rehearsals 
preceding them mean to the members of the Union- 
and afterward I will try to show what they mean to the 
rest of the people in the district. First of all, there is 
the social meaning. The weekly rehearsal during 
January-May constitutes a break in the daily routine 
the charm and value of which cannot possibly be esti- 
mated by a city dweller. A proof of how the rehearsals 
are looked on by those participating in them may be 
furnished by the record of attendance and some hints 
as to the circumstances connected with such attendance. 

Most of the members live in the towns, but a goodly 
number come from the surrounding districts, and more 
than one of them live at a distance that to most people 
would seem prohibitive. I have heard tales of women 
walking alone several miles through lonely woods week 
after week; of other women driving ten miles to the 
rehearsal and ten miles back again ; of a couple coming a 
distance of twelve miles for eight years, and rarely miss- 
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ing a rehearsal. In the Salisbury-Lakeville group alone 
eighteen members have had to walk from one to two 
miles each way. Yet the average attendance has never 
fallen below 85 per cent, of the total membership and 
has often reached 90 per cent. In some of the choirs 
more than one-fourth of the membership have attended 
every rehearsal during the season, and more than one- 
half have been absent less than three rehearsals. To 
appreciate this faithfulness at its full significance, you 
must know something about the winds and the snow- 
drifts that hold sway in the Litchfield hills during win- 
ter. Even a walk of a mile during such conditions is a 
serious undertaking, and a drive of twelve miles takes 
on an almost heroic aspect. 

I heard some other anecdotes illustrating the inten- 
sity with which the singers cling to their work. One 
woman was losing her son through consumption. She 
spent day and night at his bed, but continued neverthe- 
less to attend the rehearsals. ''How can you tear your- 
self away?" she was asked. "It is there I gather 
strength to live through the rest of the week," she an- 
swered. 

One young girl was forced by the nature of her em- 
ployment to miss eight rehearsals this season, and as a 
result she was not permitted to take part in the con- 
certs, although she has a fine voice. She did not demur, 
but when it became a question of using her own concert 
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tickets, she told the secretary of her choir that she 
would use only one— the one admitting her to the 
purely orchestral concert. "No," she replied in ex- 
planation, "I could n*t sit there and hear the others 
sing. Why, if I was there when they began to sing 
BaaP'—she was speaking of the chorus by the priests 
of Baal in the "Elijah"— "I should just have to join in, 
no matter where I was sitting." 

The spread of pianos, piano players, and gramo- 
phones and other musical instruments through the dis- 
trict affected furnishes another gauge of what the 
concerts have accomplished— and that spread has been 
most remarkable, making the traveler discover evi- 
dences of musical interest in backwoods corners where 
they could least be expected. And the standard of taste 
has risen, of course. One jolly railroad worker who 
used to be always whistling the last "topical song" con- 
fessed not long ago— perhaps a little wistfully— that 
"he guessed the 'Elijah' had 'most spoiled his taste for 
the other stuff." The musical departments in the li- 
braries of the six towns covered by the Union have 
become developed in a remarkable way. When a cen- 
sus was taken among members of the Torrington choir 
a year ago, it was found that out of 163 persons pres- 
ent, not less than 138 had taken up the study of music 
in one form or another outside of the rehearsals. And 
please bear constantly in mind, as I am telling of these 
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things, that I am thinking not so much of the esthetical 
as of the social implications: that it means, first and 
last, the introduction of a vital interest into lives there- 
tofore hopelessly barren and insipid. 

The training given by Mr. Paine is something of an 
education in itself, going far beyond the immediate 
demands of the music. He is a man of great personal 
magnetism, who makes himself equally loved and re- 
spected. And one of his endlessly repeated demands is 
for better enunciation—a demand that bore wonderful 
fruit in the performance of the "Elijah" already re- 
ferred to so frequently. The men and women working 
under and with him, many of whom belong to the least 
fortunate classes, use better English and speak it better 
when he is through with them. They have also acquired 
more sense of proportion and better appreciation of the 
dramatic possibilities of life. He is not content with 
drilling pure tones and proper time into them, but he 
tells them what they are singing and why it should be 
sung just so. In rehearsing one of the "Elijah" 
choruses he strove so hard to make the singers put 
fervor into their cry of "Firel" that— so a local wit 
would have it at least— some outsiders actually thought 
the hall was on fire and notified the chief of the local 
fire department. 

Another noteworthy aspect of the rehearsals— and 
also of the concerts— is their thoroughly democratic 
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character. Every one who has a good voice and decent 
behavior can belong to the Union if he or she will only 
give the desired amount of attention. Basing my state- 
ments on facts actually ascertained— on cases par- 
ticularized for my informational can say that, for 
instance, the school board president and the school 
janitor, the storekeeper and his clerk, the local poli- 
tician and the plain workman, the daughter of the bank 
president and the woman taking in washing for a living, 
are found singing side by side. More than this : master 
and man, mistress and maid, are here brought into 
contact on terms of absolute equality. 

This has brought me around to what the concerts 
mean to the rest of the people in the district covered by 
the Union. And to what an extent the vast outside 
majority is affected may be indicated by ^ome figures 
from Canaan. That town has a population of about 
800. Its choir has a membership of about no. Of 
these about 80 live in the town. This means that one- 
tenth of the population takes active part in the work. 
It means, further, that from fifty to sixty per cent, of 
that population is affected directly or indirectly— by 
attending the concerts or by having members of their 
families sing or attend. And the concerts are just as 
democratic as the rehearsals leading up to them. 
Somebody pointed out to me a woman at one of the 
concerts. "That 's the maid of that old lady over 
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there," he said, pointing to a kind-faced and very sim- 
ply dressed woman near us. There was not the slight- 
est difference between the seats occupied by the mistress 
and the maid. 

One of the main results of the concerts has been to 
bring together social elements generally estranged- 
people of town and country, of different towns, of 
different classes, of different creeds. Of fifty-five sing- 
ers living at Salisbury, eighteen were found to be Con- 
gregationalists, four Catholics, eleven Episcopalians, 
nineteen Methodists, one a Christian Scientist, and two 
unaffiliated. One of the rules laid down for the dis- 
tribution of the invitations is: that, as far as possible, 
every decent person in the district known to be a true 
lover of music shall be given access to at least one con- 
cert a year. 

Of course, the festival and the Union are human in- 
stitutions: they are not flawless. I have heard criti- 
cisms. It has in particular been suggested that the 
leadership is not democratic— that the rank and file 
of the membership have nothing to say about the selec- 
tion of music, the hiring of artists, the awarding of 
prizes, and the general conduct of the concerts. 

Granted the criticism to be perfectly just, there is no 
reason why this particular venture should be changed. 
It has a perfect right to exist as it is, and in this shape 
it is undoubtedly doing fine work. The thing to do is 
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to start other ventures of the same kind under the 
conditions advocated by the critics. And there is plenty 
of scope : song does not offer the only opportunity. You 
can start an amateur orchestra instead, or you can get 
away from music entirely. There is the drama, of 
which the rural districts know next to nothing except 
by hearsay. There is the example set by the Olympic 
Games. The main thing I advocate first and last is 
that something be done— let it be by private or by pub- 
lic enterprise— to bring zest and variety and taste into 
the life of the rural districts, so that, as locations for 
human homes, they may acquire some of the attractive- 
ness now possessed by the cities, without losing the at- 
tractiveness which is undeniably their own now. Human 
ingenuity, in the form of invention, has already done 
so much toward the solution of the tremendous prob- 
lem, it is about time that it turned toward social or- 
ganization. 

Edwin Bjorkman, 
in Collier's Weekly. 

REPORT 

To the Officers and Members of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union: 

One of the great daily newspapers of New York City, 
in describing the concerts a few years ago, called our 
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efforts ^'the only genuine musical festival in America," 
and the name of the '^Norfolk Festival" in connection 
with our meetings has become so firmly fixed in the 
mind of both public and press that it may be best to 
recognize officially this designation for program use. 

The twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second meet- 
ings and concerts of the Union proved of greater inter- 
est than any yet held, owing to the initial presentation 
of three new works in the larger form and the presence 
of some of the leading composers and conductors in 
America. George W. Chadwick directed the perform- 
ance of his new composition, ''Aphrodite," pronounced 
by the learned and judicious critics as his best orches- 
tral effort. Many requests have been received for 
permission to perform this beautiful and unique work. 
The music is soon to be printed and placed at the dis- 
posal of the public. Meantime the composer retains 
all of the manuscript, choosing from the applicants such 
orchestras or conductors as he desires to perform the 
work. Six sets of scores and orchestral parts of ''Aph- 
rodite" have been ordered for presentation to orches- 
tral societies. 

It was the earnest wish of the composer, the late S. 
Coleridge-Taylor, that what has proved to be his last 
choral work, "A Tale of Old Japan," should receive its 
first rendition at Norfolk, where the work was inspired 
and largely written. The committee did not deem it 
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just to hold back a work for several months which 
might be earning money for the composer, and readily 
assented to the request of the Albany Musical Associa- 
tion for the first performance of this work in May. 
The second performance in America and the first in 
New England was given by one of our branch societies, 
the Winsted Choral Union, at Winsted, and the third 
presentation was by the united chorus at Norfolk. The 
work made a deep impression on the audience, being 
beautifully sung under the direction of Mr. Paine, with 
the assistance of a model quartet. This composition 
has had several repetitions in England and is booked 
for four performances by New England choral so- 
cieties during the coming winter, and will doubtless be 
sung by many organizations both here and abroad. 

The new concerto by the same composer, played for 
the first time under the able direction of Mr. Mees, 
who had given much time and loving care to its produc- 
tion, was awaited with much interest, and proved to be 
an entirely original woric, which was cordially praised 
and admired. Mme. Powell, who played the concerto, 
has used it at several of her concerts, and writes of it 
as follows: *'I know that you will be interested to hear 
that the concerto is having exceeding good success all 
along the line." The composer's own estimate of his 
work, conveyed in a letter of January 28, 191 2, is as 
follows: "I do hope you will like the concerto. Per- 
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sonally I think it the best mature thing I have done 
instrumentally." In England the work was given for 
the first time at Queen's Hall, London, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Wood, with his famous orchestra. 

The crowning point of our concert was what it 
should be— the truly magnificent and inspiring per- 
formance of "Elijah." From the opening chorus to 
the final note, the audience sat awed and moved, and an 
eminent professional critic declared that he did not 
believe the oratorio had ever been given anywhere so 
well. The credit of this great success is justly due our 
director, who brought out to the utmost perfection 
every religious and dramatic element found in the work. 
Notwithstanding the interesting and new compositions, 
the great number of vocal and instrumental soloists, 
and other distractions, the singing of the chorus was 
universally conceded to be the star feature of the cycle 
of concerts. The day will come— distant, to be sure— 
when the best compositions in music will be written for 
great masses of people without soloists ; and of such a 
hopeful dawn in music the chorus singing in "Elijah'* 
was a happy precursor. 

The third concert, largely orchestral in character, 
reflected the greatest credit on the conductor, Mr. 
Mees and the expert soloists comprising the orchestra. 
Several novelties were produced, and added interest 
was given to the occasion by the presence of Victor 
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Herbert, who conducted the prelude to his beautiful 
American opera, "Natoma." Herbert came in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the committee, and gen- 
erously gave his valuable services without recompense 
of any nature. 

ATTENDANCE 

The attendance at the dress rehearsals and meetings 
numbered, as usual, about eight thousand persons. In 
the distribution of invitations given by the county list 
of 19 1 2, a considerable number of changes was made. 
Some names were reduced to one invitation, and in this 
manner a sufficient number of invitations was secured 
to supply deserving members of other county choral 
organizations with one invitation each. Formal recog- 
nition of such action was received from the Cornwall 
and Goshen societies. 

A general and erroneous impression has prevailed 
for a long time that summer residents of Norfolk are 
entitled to an invitation to each concert, and a number 
of reproachful remonstrances on this subject have been 
received. The committee begs to state that outside of 
the comparatively small county list, it has no control of 
invitations, which, as has been repeatedly stated, must 
be obtained from some member of any branch society 
of the chorus. 
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SALE OF INVITATIONS 

There was a remarkable reduction in sales of invita- 
tions for the June concerts. One person contracted 
with another for two invitations at a specified sum, but 
when time for delivery came reported to his principal 
that he could not sell, as he had ''been spotted/' An- 
other person who has made sales in past years in- 
formed an applicant that he ''could not sell invitations 
this year. Norfolk is keeping tabs on us." 

Three invitations were regarded with suspicion by 
the committee and were cancelled, the holders receiving 
notice that they would not be permitted to enter the 
grounds. 



THE PRESS 

The press, which has been liberal with us in past years, 
in its low estimate of our annual expenses at $10,000, 
raised the sum last June to from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Only one individual is cognizant of the exact sums laid 
out from year to year; he has never mentioned the 
amounts to any one, and his advice to the press is to 
keep on estimating. 
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INDEPENDENT CONCERTS AT WINSTED AND 

TORRINGTON 

The Winsted Choral Union gave its initial concert by 
a highly successful presentation of ^'A Tale of Old 
Japan," with competent soloists and complete orches- 
tra. The numerous audience which heard this concert 
was emphatic in its expressions of approval and hope 
that these meetings may be continued each year. 

The Torrington Musical Association opened its 
sixth consecutive season with a stirring and splendid 
presentation of "Elijah." The work of the chorus, 
soloists, and complete orchestra was even more finished 
than had been heard at any of the previous successful 
concerts of the Association. Both the Winsted and 
Torrington concerts were a fitting prelude to the Nor- 
folk meetings, the success of which was largely due to 
the independent concerts which had prepared the way 
for the final triumph of the entire Union. 

Both the Winsted and Torrington concerts will be 
more adequately reviewed by the presidents of the re- 
spective societies. 
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SELECTION OF SINGERS FOR NORFOLK CONCERTS 

At the Peace Congress held at Berlin in 1878, after the 
last war between Russia and Turkey, Lord Salisbury, 
one of the English delegates, declared that the Balkan 
question would never be settled except by a general 
European war and the loss of 2,000,000 of men, and 
even then the settlement would be unsatisfactory. The 
peaceful part of his statement somewhat resembles our 
affairs after the selection of the list of singers for the 
Norfolk concerts. The committee knows full well the 
abuse which is heaped on the Director and the presi- 
dents of the various societies at this time, and has given 
much careful thought to the situation. It begs to call 
the attention of all concerned to the fact that it has 
never taken any part in the government of the inde- 
pendent organizations, and what it has to offer is 
merely in the line of suggestion. Each society could 
prune its membership at the beginning of each season 
to the exact number of sittings allowed for it at the 
Norfolk meetings. This plan would effectually end all 
fault-finding on the part of chorus members, but 
whether it would be best for the organization as a 
whole is open to question. It would shut out a large 
number from our strongest societies of Torrington and 
Winsted, and would leave none to draw on in case of 
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illness or withdrawal or for other reasons, which might 
take place so near the time of the concerts as to affect 
their vocal success. A large number would also be shut 
out along the line who have been receiving valuable 
instruction and might later develop into useful chorus 
singers. Another plan worth consideration would be 
to select, at the beginning of each season, the exact 
number required for the Norfolk concerts, forming all 
over this number into a supplementary chorus, with 
the distinct understanding that such are not to be ad- 
vanced to the selected chorus unless some member of 
the latter should lose position by disability, non-attend- 
ance, or withdrawal. 

The committee believes that such fault-finding as is 
apparent at concert time by members who have not 
been selected is perhaps somewhat due to the fact that 
such members do not appreciate their privileges and 
advantages. It is distasteful to bring in a financial ar- 
gument, but perhaps justifiable in an effort to bring 
about a better understanding. Every member who is 
not selected to sing in the Norfolk concert always sings 
in the local concert if one is held, and has the benefit of 
a season's instruction under the direction of a master 
of music whose work is not surpassed in America. 
Every member in good standing, whether singing at 
Norfolk or not, receives at least one invitation to each 
concert ; many receive two. To provide such non-sing- 
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ing or singing members with two such invitations to 
each of the Norfolk concerts costs the committee in 
actual cash thirty dollars when the outlay for the entire 
season is summed up. Members are receiving the 
actual cash value of the price of six admissions to hear 
as many different operas in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, from the best seats in the audito- 
rium. While evidence is slowly accumulating that the 
non-singers are inclined to view the situation in a more 
amiable, reasonable, and loyal spirit, let future grum- 
blers and fault-finders either stay at home, which would 
permit of the distribution of a larger number of valu- 
able invitations among faithful members, or pattern 
themselves after the founder of the Norfolk Glee Club, 
who for some years has voluntarily given up her chorus 
chair, and even a place in the auditorium, that others 
may be made happy and contented. The world justly 
loves ^nd esteems a genuine good loser, always the vic- 
tor in the end; and it is better to rule one's spirit than 
to sing in the Norfolk concerts. It is a marvel to the 
committee that any member who can enjoy the privi- 
lege of a chair in the Shed and listen to the grand 
harmonies of this splendid vocal and orchestral com- 
bination with unsurpassed soloists, should be willing to 
change places with any one singing in the chorus. 
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NEW WORKS 

Three composers have promised new works in the 
larger forms, but as under our arrangements no time 
limit is required, nothing definite can at present be 
promised for the season of 19 13. If any one of the 
three men should hand in a composition at any time 
previous to, or on, May i, 19 13, such a work will be 
given at the June concerts. 



SEASON OF 1 9 13 

At various times suggestions and requests in limited 
numbers have been received regarding the choice of 
works to be given. Such suggestions are quite, within 
the right of any member, but thus far not a single sug- 
gestion has been found practicable. Some have been 
for music which would decidedly lower our high stand- 
ards, and others for works which it would be entirely 
impossible to give with societies so widely scattered as 
those of the Union. The final decision must always 
rest with the Musical Director and the committee, as 
the Director alone knows of the capabilities of each 
chorus, and the thousand and one details and difficulties 
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connected with the Norfolk concerts must be consid- 
ered with the utmost care by the committee. 

For the season of 19 13 the Musical Director and the 
committee recommend ^'Samson and Dalila," by Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens, and **The Golden Legend," by Ar- 
thur Sullivan, both works of beauty and interest, and 
well suited to the needs of our chorus. 

In the early days of our Union, when Norfolk and 
Winsted formed the chorus, an excellent rendition of 
"The Golden Legend" was given in Winsted, but to 
Torrington, Salisbury, and Canaan the work will be 
entirely new, and if Winsted and Torrington should 
decide to give independent concerts, each would have a 
separate work. 

CHORAL MASS MEETINGS FOR SINGING OF HYMNS 

The committee selected by the presidents of all of the 
societies met at Norfolk at the time appointed, and 
selected, by vote and otherwise, a number of hymns 
appropriate for such use. The Reverend Edwin C. 
Gillette, General Secretary of the Committee, and the 
Musical Director of the Union have arranged and col- 
lected a number of hymns as selected by the committee, 
and The Century Company of New York has agreed to 
print a leaflet edition of such hymns. This edition will 
be distributed free at any praise meeting which may be 
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held under the auspices of the committee in Litchfield 
County. The hymns are printed for temporary use 
only, and as a test edition, to be eliminated or added to 
in the final edition of one hundred hymns which it is 
proposed to print at some future time in permanent and 
handsome form. 

The Norfolk Committee is now perfecting arrange- 
ments for a "People's Choral Mass Meeting," to be 
held in that town some evening next month. A number 
of hymns have been selected to be sung entirely by the 
audience, and an octet of expert horn-players has been 
engaged to play the accompaniments and other sacred 
music which is now being arranged for this com- 
bination. 

The object of this meeting is to give an example of 
how the music of the churches can be restored to its 
rightful owners— the people. While in no way min- 
imizing the use of a chorus choir as leaders of mass 
singing, the public at large, of all sects. Is giving unmis- 
takable signs of disapproval of the so-called "solo 
quartet choir,'' with its endless round of trashy anthems 
and irreligious solos. Since our last meeting one high 
ecclesiastical authority has absolutely forbidden solo 
singing in any of the churches of his diocese. This dig- 
nitary, in his letter to the churches, justly states that the 
music of the sanctuary is degenerating into opera, and 
directs that hereafter all music shall be choral. This 
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is a right step toward a return to the early Christian 
practice, when jnusic was an act of worship performed 
by all of the congregation and not by a few paid vocal- 
ists. 



OUR DECEASED HONORARY MEMBER 

The genius, extraordinary personality, and the courage 
with which Coleridge-Taylor faced obstacles forced 
upon him by no fault of his own, made him one of the 
world's remarkable men. He invariably aroused inter- 
est and affection in all who came into contact with him, 
and his lamented death is felt as a universal loss to 
music throughout the world. As many inquiries have 
been received concerning the manner of his death, and 
as no account of his last days appeared in the obituary 
notices in the press, it seems proper to state the circum- 
stances. The composer had been working hard on a 
new orchestral ballet called "Hiawatha," which was to 
be produced in London, and his anxiety to deliver this 
work on time is thought to have produced an indisposi- 
tion which made him an easy victim to disease. He was 
walking in the streets of Croydon, a suburb of London, 
when attacked by blindness, and fell to the ground. On 
being revived he managed to return to his home by a 
trolley-car, was put to bed, and his illness diagnosed as 
acute pneumonia, of which he expired on September i. 
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191 2, at the age of thirty-seven years— so fatal in the 
history of genius. 

Shortly before the closing scene a partial return of 
consciousness enabled him to raise himself in bed, and 
he began to conduct the Norfolk concerto, which had 
been much on his mind. He closed the movement, gave 
a courteous bow of thanks and a pleased smile to an 
imaginary orchestra, and sank in death. 

A great gathering attended the funeral services, 
which were held in Croydon Church, tributes being sent 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. The musical 
selections were from the works of the dead composer, 
the place of honor being reserved for the slow move- 
ment of the Norfolk concerto. 

On the evening of the twenty-second day of last 
month, at Royal Albert Hall, London, an auditorium 
holding thousands of people in the largest city on the 
globe, was held one of the most remarkable musical 
meetings ever assembled in Europe. The Dowager 
Queen Alexandra and two score bearers of England's 
greatest names figured as patrons at a memorial con- 
cert held in honor of the composer and for the benefit 
of his widow and two small children. On the stage 
were grouped the great singing societies and orchestras 
of England's capital: the Royal Choral Society, the 
Alexandra Palace Choral Society, the London Choral 
Society, the Crystal Palace Choir, and the London 
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Symphony Orchestra, the New Symphony Orchestra, 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, the Royal Ex- 
change Orchestral Society, and the Handel Society, 
with eight of the principal solo vocalists of the country. 
These choruses and orchestras made a total of 1250 
performers directed by the eminent Irish composer, Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, teacher of the dead com- 
poser; Sir Frederick Bridges; and Mr. Landon Ronald. 
In the audience was all that is best of 'English art, 
music, and literature. The following program was 
performed from the works of Coleridge-Taylor: Bal- 
lade for Orchestra, Two Characteristic Waltzes, the 
Bamboula Rhapsodic Dance, the Norfolk Composition 
(first performance at Norfolk, Connecticut, U. S. A., 
in June, 1910), "Hiawatha's Wedding Feast," and 
"The Death of Minnehaha." Humanity is so con- 
stituted that it offers easy honors to the dead. 

In June, 19 10, two years before the London meet- 
ing, were gathered in the Music Shed In a town having 
a population of 1500 persons, a chorus of 425 singers 
trained to virtuosity by our great director of choral 
music, the three principal vocal soloists of the country, 
an orchestra of seventy-five selected New York players, 
and an audience of 1500 interested and appreciative 
guests from all sections of Litchfield County, to do 
honor to Coleridge-Taylor, who conducted, as he de- 
clared at the time, the best rendition of his "Hiawatha" 
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and "Minnehaha" music ever given anywhere. The 
occasion was without precedent; the first time in the 
history of the world that a man of African descent had 
been invited to journey three thousand miles to give an 
ideal performance of his principal work, to select solo- 
ists and orchestra, to be an honored guest, and to re- 
turn to England with a handsome sum of money, with 
more to follow when he should later deliver his violin 
concerto. The honor done him redounded to his 
credit in his native land, and soon after his return 
he was appointed principal professor of composition in 
the Royal School of Music, London. He frequently 
referred to his Norfolk visit as the happiest episode in 
his life. It gave him, he said, new courage and inspira- 
tion, as evidenced in the "Tale of Old Japan" and the 
violin concerto, two of his last works. In a letter 
received shortly before his death he wrote: "How 
wonderfully your chorus sang Verdi's Mass ! Tell Mr. 
Paine I shall never forget his rendition of this work." 
All honor and eternal credit to the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, that it did not wait for death to recog- 
nize this man of genius, and that it had a share in the 
happiness of his closing years. 

Two men of African blood have figured to a consid- 
erable extent before the public in America and England 
during the past few months. One, now the scorn of the 
better portion of his race, has been the outgrowth of 
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materialism of the basest nature, and has gained 
notoriety and large sums of money by degrading ex- 
hibitions of physical prowess in the presence of rowdy 
crowds of the vilest character, and bids fair to end his 
days in jail, a shining exponent of that modern and 
roaring school of philosophy which decries spirituality, 
exalts brute strength, stifles art and culture, hitches its 
chariots to the rocks of rank materialism, and by its 
lust of slaughter and blood would rebarbarize the earth 
and set back the advance of civilization to the darkest 
terrors of medieval days. 

At the time of his death it was generally conceded 
that the African race had produced no example of 
genius and culture superior to Coleridge-Taylor. As a 
shy and engaging little boy with a round and cherubic 
face, hugging a violin under one arm and playing 
marbles with the other, art was triumphant, marbles 
being soon dropped to return to his beloved making of 
music. On such lines his spiritual character was gradu- 
ally evolved, and he gave the best that was in him to his 
fellow-men of every race and color, without thought of 
adequate reward. He has enriched art by the priceless 
gifts of the spirit, and in his death the world is bereft 
of one of its noblest singers, who believed that melody 
was music, was true to himself and his ideals through- 
out life, disdaining to lower his standards to gain the 
fitful favors of the passing crew catered to by makers 
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of music for money only. The services he has rendered 
to mankind and art make him perhaps the first of Afri- 
can blood to set foot on the portal of that imperial 
temple of fame raised by Praxiteles and Homer, ten- 
anted by that glorious brotherhood of art, literature, 
and music, where sit enthroned Michael Angelo, 
Shakspere, and Beethoven, rulers of the land of intel- 
lect that knows not tyranny, dissipates bigotry, moulds 
empires, and ever leads man forward to eternal light. 

The Music Committee. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE NORFOLK GLEE CLUB 

y addition to taking part in the annual 
concerts at Norfolk, each section of the 
Union, at its own initiative and expense, 
gives independent concerts. The first of 
these concerts after the foundation of 
the Union was arranged by the Norfolk Glee Club. 
The local concerts have been of valuable assistance 
in the preparation of the works to be given at the an- 
nual meetings in the Music Shed, giving the people of 
the various towns an opportunity to become familiar 
with the great choral compositions, which have had 
excellent renditions by the various branches of the 
Union under the guidance of Mr. Paine. The pro- 
gram of the first concert was as follows: 



PROGRAM 

1901 
A PUBLIC REHEARSAL 

BY 

THE NORFOLK GLEE CLUB 

AT THB VILLAGB HALL 

March 15, 1901 

Conductor Richmond P. Painb 

Pianist Katharbn Mildrbd Falbs 

Organist Dow W. Shailer 

Admission by invitation from members of the dub 

Chorus from "The Creation" Haydn 

"Awake the Harp" 

Chorus from "The Creation" Haydn 

"The Heavens are Telling the Glory of God" 

March, "Solennelle" Ketterer-Durand 

Duet for Pianoforte and Organ 

MISS falbs and MR. PAINB 

"A Spring Song" . . . . Pinsuti 

intermission 

"Thb Village Blacksmith" Noyes 

a. Serenade Widor 

b. Minuet Boccherini 

Duets for Pianoforte and Organ 

miss falbs and MR. PAINB 



Lullaby Corbin 

Peasants' Wedding March Soedermann 

Soldiers' Chorus from "Faust" Gounod 



In 1906 S. Coleridge-Taylor, who was then making 
a visit in this country, offered to give a complimentary 
recital of his works, in recognition of his election as 
honorary member of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union. The offer was gratefully accepted, and 
Coleridge-Taylor came to Norfolk and gave an inter- 
esting concert under the auspices of the Glee Club, 
which acted as hosts to the members of the Union. 



1906 
COMPLIMENTARY RECITAL 

GIVEN TO 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

BY THE EMINENT COMPOSER 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Honorary Member 

ASSISTED BY 

Reed Miller Tenor 

Harry T. Burleigh ^ . . Barytone 

Felix Fowler Weir Violinist 
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AT THE VILLAGE HALL 

NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
December 17, 1906 

All of the selections are from the works of Coleridge-Taylor, 
who will play all of the accompaniments 

Introduction of the Composer by President Clarke 

The audience will please arise 
Romance in E flat 

MR. WEIR 

"Eleanore" 

mr. miller 

a. SuBSTFTUTiON from "In Memoriam" 
h, "Love's Passing" 
c. Corn Song 

MR. BURLEIGH 

Negro Melodies, Symphonically Arranged 

a. "I 'm Troubled in Mind" 

h, "Sometimes I feel like a Motherless Child" 

f. "Many Thousand Gone" 

d. "Zulcika" 

e. Oriental Valse 

MR. TAYLOR 

"Onaway! Awake, Beloved!" from "Hiawatha's Wedding 
Feast" 

MR. MILLER 
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a. Gypsy Dancb 
h. Gypsy Song 

MR. WEIR 

a. "Once Only" 

h. "Beat, Beat, Drums!" 

MR. BURLEIGH 

African Dances for Violin and Piano: Allegro moderato; 
Andanttno (based on a real African melody) ; Allegro con 
brio; Allegro energico 

MR. WBDt AND MR. TAYLOR 



REPORT OF THE NORFOLK GLEE CLUB, 1912 

The annual report of any society necessarily contains 
repetitions. To repeat, then, the statement of last 
year, the Norfolk Glee Club reports a successful and 
enjoyable season. 

The annual meeting was held on the first Thursday 
in November, 191 1, according to our by-laws. Very 
few members being present, no business was transacted 
and the meeting adjourned to the first rehearsal in 
January. At the second meeting the officers were re- 
elected and other business was transacted. 

We suffered the same experience regarding attend- 
ance at our annual meeting this year, and those present 
considered the advisability of copying the example of 
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some of our associate societies in making the annual 
meeting a social gathering, including some sort of pro- 
gram and refreshments following the business of the 
evening. 

The compositions chosen by the Music Committee 
were received by the club with strong approval. The 
members had all heard and some had sung Coleridge- 
Taylor's "Hiawatha" music; and were much pleased 
at the prospect of learning another composition by this 
favorite composer. His early death caused profound 
personal grief to our whole membership. 

The "Elijah" also was accepted with pleasure. To 
those of us who sang at its rendition at our third con- 
cert, given in Winsted in 1902, it was particularly ac- 
ceptable, especially as some parts then omitted were 
included in the performance. On referring to the list 
of the club for 1902, we find that of our membership 
of one hundred and five for 191 2, only twenty-eight 
sang in the first "Elijah" rendition. To about three- 
fourths of us, therefore, it was new work, and confirms 
the wisdom of the Music Committee in repeating the 
great oratorios from time to time, in order that the 
younger generation may have the privilege of learning 
these magnificent compositions. 

Our statistical report is as follows: Enrollment, 105 ; 
perfect in attendance, 21; number absent once, 34; 
number absent twice, 15; number absent three times, 
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II ; number of rehearsals, 17; number of singers, June 
4, 38; number of singers, June 5, 38; average attend- 
ance, 90—85.5 per cent. 

For some unexplained reason, our average attend- 
ance was not as good as in previous seasons. Possibly 
the admission of some very young members, which 
swelled our list to the largest in our history, may have 
been a partial cause. The indications are that this will 
not be repeated, and that this year our chorus will be 
smaller and made up of more seasoned material. 

In the distribution of invitations very much the same 
method was used as in other seasons. This is a feat 
requiring much tact, and our secretary is to be con- 
gratulated on his ability to preserve good nature in the 
community. The festival was pronounced a great suc- 
cess, and each succeeding year enlarges the refining and 
elevating value of these wonderful concerts. 

The Glee Club again had the good fortune to attend 
the concerts given by the Winsted and Torrington so- 
cieties. The club was divided alphabetically into two 
equal parts, each attending one concert. These trips 
are among the most profitable and enjoyable experi- 
ences of the season. 

Irving L. Hamant, 

President. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE WINSTED CHORAL UNION 

present Winsted Choral Union was 
;anized in December, 1 899. It formed 
: second "branch" of the present Litch- 
d County Choral Union. Its organiza- 
n was suggested by Cart Stoeckel, 
who said if Winsted would form a singing association 
to unite with the Norfolk Glee Club, he would "do the 
rest," or words to that effect. Just what he meant, and 
how well and thoroughly he has done it, the local 
world of Litchfield County knows full well ; at least it 
knows that he was its inspiring genius, and that its suc- 
cess is due to his executive ability and unparalleled 
liberality. 

The Association organized by the election of Dr. 
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John E. Clarke, Ph.D., as president, and J. H. Vaill as 
secretary and treasurer. Dr. Clarke was, ex officio, 
president of the county organization as long as the 
annual concerts were held in Winsted— and indeed for 
a year or two later. Upon his removal from Winsted, 
he resigned his office (1908), in which he was suc- 
ceeded by the Reverend George W. Judson. The secre- 
tary resigned his position the same year, on account of 
physical disabilities, and was succeeded by the present 
incumbent, J. H. Whiting. Richmond P. Paine has 
been conductor since the first season— 1900, and its 
only accompanist has been Dow W. Shailer. 

Winsted's first inspiration in the direction of a better 
class of music— at least within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation— was in 1875, when Robbins Battell, 
to honor whose memory the Litchfield County Choral 
Union was founded, drilled about a dozen of its fore- 
most singers of that day in English glee compositions. 
The result of that work was the formation, in 1876, 
of Winsted's first choral union. After giving two pub- 
lic concerts of creditable character, it disbanded. In 
1885 it was revived under the directorship of R. P. 
Paine, who says it was his first choral society. After 
two successful seasons, however, the work was discon- 
tinued, owing doubtless to the fact that it lacked the 
pecuniary support it now enjoys. The program of the 
first concert on March 9, 1886, was as follows: 
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"Awake! Awakb!" Stainer 

CHORUS 

Violin Duet Dancla 

MISS EDNA WOODRUFF AND MR. W. C. STEINBR 

Song, Selection 

miss korn 

Part-Song : 

a. "Skylark" Barnby 

b. Peasants' Wedding March .... Soedermann 

Piano Solo, Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 . Mendelssohn 

MISS FLORENCE A. MEAD 

"Hear my Prayer" Mendelssohn 

miss korn and chorus 

Piano and Organ Duet: 

a. Serenade Widor 

b. March Ketterer-Durand 

MISS MEAD AND MR. PAINE 

The Fay's Song Smart 

women's chorus 
"Ave Maria" Bach-Gounod 

miss KORN, accompanied BY VIOLIN, PIANO, AND ORGAN 

"Lift up your Heads" Messiah 

chorus 



The first independent concert by the Winsted Choral 
Union after admission to the Litchfield County Choral 
Union was given in 191 2, when Coleridge-Taylor's new 
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work, **A Tale of Old Japan," composed for the an- 
nual concert at Norfolk, received its first performance 
in New England. 

J. H. Vaill. 



CONCERT 

OF 

THE WINSTED CHORAL UNION 



ONB HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO VOICES 



AT THE OPERA HOUSE 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 
Wednesday Evening, May 8, 191 2 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander .... Soprano 

Isabella Bouton Contralto 

Lambert Murphy Tenor 

Earl Cartwright Bass 

AND THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

Forty-three Pieces 



conductors 
Richmond P. Paine Emil Mollenhauer 
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Part I 

"A TALE OF OLD JAPAN" 

a cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra 

The Poem by Alfred Noyes 

The Music by S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Part II 

Overture, "Obcron" Weber 

Prize Song Wagner 

MR. MURPHY 

Aria from "I Promessi Sposi" PonchteUi 

MME. BOUTON 

Ballet de Sylvia Delibes 

1 a. Prelude 

b. Les Chasseresses 

2 a. Intermezzo 
b, Valse Lente 

3 Pizzicati 

4 Cortege de Bacchus 

Aria, "Der Freischiitz" Weber 

MRS. HUDSON-ALEXANDER 

"Gloria a Te*' Buzzi Peccia 

MR. CARTWRIGHT 

"Thanks be to God," from "Elijah" . . . Mendelssohn 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
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REPORT OF WINSTED CHORAL UNION, 1912 

The writer of this report feels some slight embarrass- 
ment in its presentation, in view of the fact that the 
mantle of presidential honor and responsibility has al- 
ready fallen upon his capable and affable successor, 
Mr. Edward P. Jones, who a month ago, at its annual 
meeting, was elected president of our Union. But as the 
work of the past year was embraced within the period 
of the writer's incumbency of the presidential office, it 
has seemed fitting that the report of that wbrk should 
be prepared and presented by the retiring president 
rather than by the present incumbent. 

Mr. Jones enters upon his new duties after several 
years' tenure of the office of vice-president of the Union, 
and is amply equipped, both by his business ability and 
a native, inborn enthusiasm and love for music, for his 
new and delightsome task. I predict decided advances 
in the Union's work under his skilled and masterful 
leadership. 

The work of the past year of our Union has been 
immensely enjoyed, and we believe, under the capable 
musicianship of our musical director, Mr. Paine, not 
altogether without mutual profit and satisfaction. 
Again it was the privilege of our Winsted Union to 
share in both of the choral performances of the County 
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Union at the Norfolk concerts. And I think I voice the 
sentiments of every member of our Union when I say 
that they have never tendered any assistance to the gen- 
eral concert work of the whole Union which was more 
satisfactory to themselves— and, they hope, to others— 
than their help this year in that most dramatic and in 
some respects most telling and effective of all the orato- 
rios, Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 

There may have been more majestic and impressive 
renditions of this splendid work this side of the water 
than that of last June in the Music Shed, but few if any 
of us have ever heard or taken part in an3rthing quite 
equal to it. It did not seem like a performance, but like 
the thing itself. For the time being we were the priests 
of Baal crying out in frenzied appeal, "Hear us, Baal I 
Hear, oh hear, and answer us I" and when the refresh- 
ing water burst forth we felt the gratitude we expressed 
in the grand acclaim, "Thanks be to God I He laveth 
the thirsty land." And we appreciated to the full the 
incomparably dramatic and inspiring rendition of the 
part of Elijah, the prophet, by Mr. Witherspoon, ably 
supported as he was by his coadjutors in their respec- 
tive parts. It surely will be hard to advance the flag of 
our successful achievement beyond the height where our 
standard was planted at the "Elijah" concert last June. 

As regards the other choral work of the year, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor's "A Tale of Old Japan," the Winsted 
Union had a double interest in its production and ren- 
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dition, because this was the work chosen, after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Paine, for our first separate concert since 
the organization of the present county and local choral 
unions. For several years our Union had hoped to 
undertake a- concert of their own, but had postponed 
their plans, owing to the lack of an altogether satis- 
factory concert hall and for financial reasons. But, 
feeling that the time had at last come for action, we 
secured the opera-house and equipped it admirably for 
our needs, engaged the Boston Festival Orchestra, to- 
gether with a quartet of capable soloists, all of whom 
rendered most satisfactory service, and gave our initial 
concert. May 8, to a house that, save for the topmost 
gallery, was crowded to the doors. 

As this was the second performance of "A Talc of 
Old Japan" in America, and preceded its rendition in 
the Norfolk concerts, the occasion was a notable one, 
and if we may believe the critics it scored a creditable 
success. The orchestra was satiafactory, and each 
one of the four soloists, though their parts were neces- 
sarily new to them as to the public, sang with accuracy 
and thoroughgoing appreciation of the delicate and 
romantic quality of the entire work. As for the work 
of the chorus in the concert, we were abundantly satis- 
fied with the expressions of appreciation aqd approval 
of our conductor, as well as gratified by the generous 
words of approbation and enjoyment by the public at 
large. 
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An element of pathos attaches to our remembrances 
of this performance and the one which followed it at 
Norfolk, in view of the untimely death of the com- 
poser, Coleridge-Taylor, which so swiftly followed 
upon the first English and American production of his 
latest work. Henceforth our thought of his works— 
so many of which we have enjoyed in the Norfolk con- 
certs of past years— will be chastened with the sadness 
of regret that this modest, cultured musical genius 
could not have lived many more years to add to his 
well-earned fame. We join with the County Choral 
Union, with his numerous admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and with our founders, who deserve such 
ample credit for Colcridgc-Taylor's American suc- 
cesses, in the expression of our sympathy for his family 
and friends, and our regret that we shall look upon his 
kindly face and yield response to his firm but genial 
leadership no more. 

Once again, and for myself, finally, as the retiring 
president of the Winsted Union, I desire to express our 
grateful appreciation of the masterful leadership of 
our conductor, Mr. Paine, and our enjoyment of the 
continued interest and musical oversight of our loving 
friends. 

George W. Judson, 

President. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE SALISBURY CHOIR 

IN May, 1903, two concerts of Gaul's can- 
tata "Ruth" were given in Canaan and 
LakeviUe, by a chorus of thirty-two 
voices, under the leadership of Miss 
Laura Harris Chapia. In December of 
that year, at the suggestion of Carl Stoedcel, an or- 
ganization was effected, in line with those at Norfolk 
and Wtnsted, to be trained by R. P. Paine. At its first 
meeting, December 7, sixty-six members were enrolled, 
and on the suggestion of Mrs. Stoedcel, a few weeks 
lat^r, the name of "The Salisbury Choir" was adopted. 
There was afterward found a program of a concert 
given in 1858 by a "Salisbury Choir" of that long-past 
day. 

The first rehearsal was held January xi, 1904, with 
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an attendance of ninety-five voices. The study of 
"The Holy City," by A. R. Gaul, was begun under the 
efficient and delightful instruction of Richmond P. 
Paine. 

Elisha S. Chapin. 



1904 
SALISBURY CHOIR 

NINBTV-THRBE VOICES 
ASSISTED BY 

Laura Chapin Allyn Soprano 

Emma Williams Contralto 

Nicholas Sebastian Tenor 

Ericsson F. Bushnell Bass 

V. V. Rogers Harpist 

congregational church 

SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Wednesday, June 8, 1904 

Part I 

IN the cantata of 

"THE HOLY CITY" 

By Alfred R. Gaul 

Under the Direction of Richmond P. Paine 

Katharen M. Fales at the Organ 

Applause will be omitted 



Part II 

1. Aria, "I will extol Thee," from the Oratorio "Eli" . Costa 

MRS. ALLYN 

2. Aria, "Lend me your aid" ("Queen of Sheba") . Gounod 

MR. SEBASTIAN 

3. Arioso, "But the Lord is mindful" ("Saint Paul") 

MISS WILLIAMS Mcndelssohn 

4. Song, "To the Evening Star" ("Tannhauser") . Wagner 

MR. BUSHNBLL 

5. Sblbction for Harp 

MR. ROGERS 

6. Quartet, "O come, every one" ("Elijah") . Mendelssohn 



1905 
SALISBURY CHOIR 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Wednesday, June 7, 1905, at 8 p.m. 

"THE CREATION" 

An Oratorio by Joseph Haydn 

the choir— one hundred voices 

assisted by 

Laura Chapin Allyn Soprano 

William H. Riegbr Tenor 

Ericsson F. Bushnell Bass 

William B. Perry, Jr Organist 



THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRAL CLUB 



Richmond P. Paine, Conductor 



Out of respect for the place, the audience will please not applaud 



1908 

SALISBURY CHOIR 
congregational church 

SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT 

Friday, May 22, 1908, at 8 p.m. 



Part I 
Mendelssohn's oratorio 

"ELIJAH" 

THE CHOIR— ONE HUNDRED VOICES 
ASSISTED BY 

Shanna Cumming Soprano 

H. S. Wilson Mezzo-Soprano 

Genevieve Wheat Contralto 

Cecil James Tenor 

Ericsson F. Bushnell Bass 

William B. Perry Organist 



THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRAL CLUB 
Richmond P. Painb, Conductor 

Part H 

Spanish Rhapsody Chabrier 

Andantb from Quartet, Op. 1 1 . . Tschaikowsky 

Symphonic Pobm, "Omphale's Spinning-whcd" . SaintSaens 

In ''Le Rouet d'Omphale" Saint-Saens went to mythol- 
og3r for his subject. Omphale was a daughter of a Lydian 
king and the wife of Tmolus. After his death she gov- 
erned. When Hercules, in consequence of the murder of 
Iphetus, was ill, he received an oracle saying he could not 
recover unless he served some one for the space of three 
years. He was then sold to Omphale. It is reported that 
he spun wool and put on the garments of a woman, while 
Omphale wore his lion's skin. 

To the listener who is inclined to go into details, there 

are suggestions of the light-hearted laughter of Omphale 

mingled with the groans of Hercules and the whir of the 

wheel. 

Overture, "Mignon" Thomas 
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REPORT OF THE SALISBURY CHOIR, 1912 

The date of this meeting will go down in history 
under the unique numerical combination of 1 2-1 2-1 2. 
This uniqueness will not be approached by any 
competitive figures until 32 and 87 years hence, respec- 
tively, when the calendar will be embellished by those 
mystic figures 4-1 1-44 and 9-9-99. Without being a 
Daniel come to judgment, I venture to interpret the 
three numerals of this date as applying to the three 
persons most concerned in the success of this enterprise, 
and as meaning that ''Mr. Stoeckel struck 12, Mrs. 
Stoeckel struck 12, and Mr. Paine struck 12.** And, as 
Patrick Henry once observed, ''If that 's the reason, 
make the most of it." 

It is embarrassing to face this august musical pres- 
ence without a well-defined "score" to follow. I wish 
that the authorities would submit to us some plan to 
follow in these reports, a scheme of particular points to 
cover, so that a certain uniformity would result, and 
not the diversions of a "go-as-you-please gait." But, 
falling that, let me follow the ragtime of my own fancy. 

The attendance of the choir has been satisfactory. 
We cannot compete in numbers and regularity with a 
compact— not to say congested— community like Tor- 
rington, but we still hold the long-distance record of 



THE SALISBURY CHOIR 

these five bodies, for two of our members drive and re- 
turn the same night from a distance of 1 2 miles. CXir 
gross list was 92, closing list 83, of whom 60 sang in 
the Norfolk Festival, viz., 26 sopranos, 14 altos, 8 ten- 
ors, and 1 2 bassos. 

Financially we have lived on Easy Street. Our ordi- 
nary dues were supplemented by generous contributions 
from friends of music in the town, for we have a strong 
constituency who appreciate the value of the Choir it- 
self as a worthy feature of town life and of the larger 
enterprise in which we are engaged, so fruitful in bless- 
ing and beauty. 

The esprit de corps of the Choir has been fostered 
by a well-attended and interesting social, with musical 
and literary program and other amenities, freshened 
with refreshments. The absorbing interest in our work 
is such that ''Collier's" quoted one of our number as 
declining an invitation to "Elijah," saying, "How 
could I sit in the audience and be silent when I heard 
'Baal, we cry to thee 1' ?" 

The distribution of our invitations has been reduced 
to an exact science through the acumen, tact, and im- 
perturbability of our secretary and the cheerful acquies- 
cence of the community in the established impartiality 
of the management. Not a single case of "grouch" or 
challenge to mortal combat emerged in the last musical 
season. 
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Certain indirect results of the Choir are noteworthy. 
It is well known that the by-products of United States 
steel are libraries and pension funds, and of the Stand- 
ard Oil they are universities ; so of the Salisbury Choir 
one by-product is a choral society in Cornwall, to be 
followed by two more this winter, trained by the vice- 
president of our organization. Another was the dis- 
covery of Edwin Bjorkman, the literary critic, who 
made his home in Salisbury and was commissioned by 
"Collier's" to write up the Norfolk Festival, which he 
did from the standpoint of a student of social science. 
It was a notable philosophical article and has been in 
wide demand. A third by-product of the Salisbury 
Choir was the elevation of one of its number to the 
Electoral College, and, Perryventure, it is the only 
case of the kind in the entire Litchfield County Choral 
Union. 

Two problems confront us and, presumably, the 
whole body of this Union. One is how to procure more 
sight-readers. The ordinary musical instruction of the 
schools does not solve it, and possibly nothing but some 
kind of stimulus to public spirit, such as a music fund 
similar to church or town funds, will meet the case. The 
other problem is that of getting hold of boys and men. 
Any visitor to the Hotchkiss School is impressed by the 
volume and heartiness of the chapel singing. Boys can 
sing, and a little training will develop the art forcibly; 



THE SALISBURY CHOIR 

yet, somehow, none of us have had any but the most 
meager recruits from their number. As the Boy Scout 
movement has begun to spread in our region, it is sug- 
gested that the scoutmaster be encouraged to use music, 
and especially singing, in the training of his companies. 
The grand finality is that music of a noble order is 
establishing itself more firmly every year in the appre- 
ciation of our community; that the good offices of town 
and church fellowship are being constantly strength- 
ened ; and that the gratitude and personal regard long 
entertained toward our founders have recently raised 
the high-water mark even higher. 

Skoal I To the Whitehouse skoal I 
Thus the tale endeth. 

John Calvin Goddard, 

President. 
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CHAPTER XXVni 

THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

E Canaan Choral Society was organized 
nd began rehearsals in January, 1905, 
fter having received assurances from 
Norfolk that a class in Canaan would 
e accorded the privilege of Mr. Faine's 
services as conductor. At the beginning there were no 
restrictions upon the membership, and one hundred 
and eighteen joined. Since the first season the voices 
of all applicants have been examined, and thus the 
membership has been restricted. The average mem- 
bership has been about eighty-five, which is ten per 
cent, of the estimated population of this village. Since 
its organization one hundred and eighty-live different 
persons have been enrolled and have enjoyed the bene- 
fits afforded. 



THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

The first season Gade's "The Erl-King's Daughter" 
was sung, with soloists and a small orchestra from New 
York. The next season Handel's "Messiah" was ren- 
dered, with the Boston Festival Orchestral Club accom- 
panying. After this concert the Society was admitted 
to the Litchfield County Choral Union, and the next 
season sang with the Union in the rendition of "The 
Redemption." The fourth season of the Society was 
made notable by a two-concert festival at Canaan. The 
afternoon concert was by the orchestra and soloists, 
and in the evening Mendelssohn's "Elijah" was sung. 
While all the local concerts have suffered from the 
limited capacity of the town hall, they have all been 
successful, financially and otherwise. 

The Society has aimed to promote musical culture in 
the community, and to that end has promoted other 
entertainments than those above mentioned. Espe- 
cially notable among these was an orchestral concert of 
high order by the Boston Festival Orchestral Club in 
1910. 

From the first there has been well-sustained interest 
in the chorus and a generous support on the part of the 
community, and among all a deep appreciation of the 
unique privileges afforded us. 

Edwin Carlton Gillette. 
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CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 
Richmond P. Painb, Conductor 

FIRST SBASON 

FIRST CONCERT 

TOWN HALL 

Wednesday Evening, May 24, 1905, at 8 o'clock 

SOLOISTS 

Helen Fuller Clarke Soprano 

Florence La Selle Fiske Contralto 

Charles Norman Granville Barytone 

ACCOMPANISTS 

D. W. Shailer Earle Albert Wayne 

OCTET OF ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS 
from New York, selected by S. Bernstein 

Part I 
Ballad, 'The Erl-King's Daughter" . . Niels W. Gade 

SOLOISTS, chorus, ORCHESTRA, AND PIANO 

Part H 
Motet, "Hear my Prayer!" Mendelssohn 

SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, ORCHESTRA, AND PIANO 

Overture, "Galatea" Suppe 

f 

ORCHESTRA 



Songs : 

a. "Summer Rain" fFUleby 

b. "Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt" . Tschaikowsky 

c. 'Thy Beaming Eyes" MacDowell 

MISS FISKE 

a, TkAUMEREi Schumann 

b. Serenade Mosxkowski 

string orchestra 

Songs : 

a. "If Thou wcrt Blind" Noel Johnson 

b. "The River and the Sea" .... Noel Johnson 

mr. granville 

Songs : 

a. "O Come with Me in the Summer Night" 

Van der Stucken 

b. "Jean" Burleiffh 

c. "She wears a Rose in her Hair" .... Hawley 

miss CLARKE 

Serenade for French Horn and Flute Titl 

ORCHESTRA 

Bridal Chorus from "The Rose Maiden" F. H. Cowen 

CHORUS, ORCHESTRA, AND PIANO 
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CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

CONCERT 

GIVEN AT THB TOWN HALL 

CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
Tuesday, May 29, 1906 

Part I 

"THE MESSIAH" 

A Sacred Oratorio by George Frederick Handel 

CHORUS OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN VOICES 

ASSISTED BY 

Josephine Knight Soprano 

Harriet Foster Contralto 

John Barnes Wells Tenor 

Willard Flint Bass 

AND BY 

THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRAL CLUB 

Richmond P. Paine, Conductor 

D. W. Shailbr, Accompanist 

intermission 

Part II 

a. Gondoliera Ries 

b. Canzonetta Godard 

orchestra 



Songs: 

a. "Zudgnung" Strauss 

b. "Nachtgcbct" Von FUlitz 

c. Fay Song Harriet Ware 

MR. WBLL8 

Songs: 

a. "The Sands of Dec" Fred Clay 

b. "Julia's Garden" James Rogers 

c. "April Blossoms" Clough Leighter 

MRS. FOSTER 

Overture, "Mignon" Thomas 

ORCHESTRA 



1908 

MAY FESTIVAL 

OP THE 

CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

Member of the Litchfield County Choral Union 

Richmond P. Paine, Conductor 

TWO CONCERTS 

GIVEN AT THE TOWN HALL 

CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 

In the Afternoon and Evening of Saturday, May 23, 1908 

Shanna Cumming Soprano 

Genevieve Wheat Contralto 

Cecil James Tenor 



Ericsson F. Bushnbll Bass 

LuciLB PoRTBRFiBLD BuLLOCK .... MezzoSoprano 

Dow W. Shailbr, Accompanist 

BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRAL CLUB 

AFTBRNOON 

Part I 
Thb Choral Parts of the ''Elijah" . . . Mendelssohn 

Part II 

OvBRTURE, "Stradella" Flototv 

Aria, "Celeste Aida," from "ATda" Verdi 

MR. JAMBS 

a. Valsb Lbntb ) 

*.Pizz,CAT. ( from "Sylvia" Delites 

Song, "Die Lorelei" Liszt 

miss whbat 
'Cello Solos: 

a. Allegretto from Concerto, Op. 33 . SaintSaens 

b. Tarantelle Popper 

MR. WBBSTBR 

Minuet Bolzoni 

Aria, "She alone Charmeth my Sadness," 

from "Irene" Gounod 

MR. BUSHNBLL 

Ballet Divertissement from "Henry VIII" . SaintSaens 

Gathering of the Clans Gypsy Dance 

Scotch Idyl Jig and Finale 



EVENING 

Part I 

"ELIJAH" 
An Oratorio by Mendelssohn 



Part II 

Spanish Rhapsody Chabrier 

Andante from Quartet, Op. 1 1 . Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Poem, "Omphalc's Spinning Wheel" SaintSaens 
Overture, "Mignon" Thomas 
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CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

Member of the Litchfield County Choral Union 

Richmond P. Paine, Conductor 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 

GIVEN AT THE TOWN HALL 

CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
Wednesday, March 30, 1910, at 2 o'clock 

by THE 

BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRAL CLUB 



Overture, "Raymond" Thomas 

a. Traumerei Schumann 

b. Minuet Boccherini 

Serenade Spindler 

GEORGE W. STEWART 

Two Hungarian Dances Brahms 

Ballet de Sylvia Delibes 

a. Valse lente b, Pizzicati 

'Cello Solos : 

a. Serenade < . . Schubert 

b. Neapolitan Folk Song Casella 

CARL WEBSTER 

Spanish Rhapsody Chabrier 

Duo from "L'Edair" Halevy 

MESSRS. PACKARD AND WEBSTER 

March from Suite, Op. 113 Lachner 



REPORT OF THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY, 

1912 

The season of 191 2 was by far the best which the 
Canaan Chorus has had. This was true as regards 
membership, interest, and enjoyment. The chorus was 
much larger than ever. At the final rehearsal we had 
an attendance of 97. There was a total enrollment of 
109, as against 86 last year. An unusually large num- 
ber were lost, however, and the final enrollment was 94, 
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which is an increase of 1 6 per cent, over the final enroll- 
ment of last year. The average attendance was 84.2, 
which is a decided gain over last year's 70— in fact, a 
gain of 20 per cent. The percentage of attendance to 
total enrollment was 77, which was lowered by the fact 
of so large a number who enrolled and were able to 
attend only from one to five rehearsals. The per- 
centage of attendance to the final enrollment was 89. 
Eighteen were perfect in attendance, 17 missed only 
one, and 13 missed only two. Of the 18 who were per- 
fect, eight came from out of the village. Eleven mem- 
bers came from Sheffield, Ashley Falls, Falls Village, 
and South Canaan, and of these seven were perfect in 
attendance and two others missed only one rehearsal 
each. Four drove every night six miles and back. We 
are not surprised to hear that a wedding resulted, and 
we feel sure that harmony will always prevail where 
each has demonstrated such *'stick-to-itiveness." We 
trust that they will bring the harmony along again this 
season, as they were good helpers. Not as many came 
to us from the north as we had anticipated, but the 
inconvenient trolley schedule was in part the cause. 

There was a better balance of parts in our chorus 
this year. There were 5 1 sopranos, 30 altos, 1 1 tenors, 
and 17 basses. Early in the fall the directors arranged 
with Mrs. W. C. Bullock to conduct a class for tenors 
especially, though there were some rehearsals for both 

1^0 s:\ 
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of the male parts. The purpose was to bring out new 
material, and it was effective. Several new tenors were 
added, but still the fates pursue us, for four of them 
left Canaan during the season. There is a good prom- 
ise for material for this year in all the parts, and the 
interest grows as we approach the season. 

The annual meeting was the largest ever held. The 
old officers were re-elected, but new members were 
elected to the Board of Directors. Mr. J. L. Parsons, 
who was serving his first year as secretary, handled the 
difficult matter of the invitations very ably and satis- 
factorily. When we realize that in all over six hundred 
admissions to the three concerts are distributed to or 
through the Canaan Chorus, and realize what each one 
must represent in money value, our appreciation tran- 
scends our powers of expression. But there are other 
things also that we appreciate, and one of them is the 
unfailing thought fulness of the founder. I want to 
tell you of one instance. A railroad man who had lived 
but a short time in Canaan, not knowing how to get an 
invitation for his wife, applied at Norfolk. He was 
referred to us, of course, and on the morning of the 
day of the second concert a letter was received from 
Norfolk saying that this man had applied for an in- 
vitation and that he had been referred to me, but that 
if we had none left, one would be supplied. That let- 
ter was written when the full burden of the concert 

1:2063 



THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

season was on, and is just an illustration of the pains- 
taking labor and unfailing thoughtfulness of our hon- 
ored founder. Our loyalty to the Union and to those 
who have its interests at heart, and to Mr. Paine, grows 
stronger with the passing of each season into history 
and pleasant memory. 

Edwin Carlton Gillette, 

President. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

JN acceptance of a generous offer from 
Norfolk to secure for us the services of 
Richmond P. Paine as director, in the 
event of a chorus being organized in 
Torrington, a meeting was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. building on October 9, 1905, at which the 
organization was completed. 

In order to qualify for admission to membership in 
the Litchfield County Choral Union, the chorus began 
rehearsals on January 26, 1906, taking up Haydn's 
"Creation," which was sung in the Torrington Opera 
House, under Mr. Paine's direction, by a chorus of one 
hundred and fifty voices. As a compliment to the suc- 
cess of this maiden effort, the Torrington Musical As- 
sociation was admitted to the County Choral Union the 
same year. 

1:208] 
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TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

FIRST CONCERT 



OPERA HOUSB 

Friday Evening, May i8 
SEASON 1906 

haydn's 
"CREATION" 

SOLOISTS 

Shanna Cummino Soprano 

Edward Barrow Tenor 

Ericsson F. Bushnell Bass 



conductor 
Richmond P. Paine 



CONCERTM ASTER 

Henry P. Schmitt 



ORCHESTRA OF TWENTY PLAYERS 

from New York 

1:2093 
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TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

SECOND CONCERT 



OPERA HOUSE 

Monday Evening, April 22 



Part I 

"HIAWATHA'S WEDDING FEAST" 
"DEATH OF MINNEHAHA" 

BY 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



SOLOISTS 

Josephine Knight Soprano 

Daniel Beddoe Tenor 

Julian Walker Bass 

BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
forty-five players 

Dion 



Part II 



conductor 
Emil Mollbnhaubr 

Suite, "Lalla Rookh" Kroege 

1. The Cavalcade 

2. Scattering the Roees 

3. Dance of the Girls of the Pagoda 

4. The Wedding Festival 

Serenade, "Don Juan'' Tschaiiawsiy 

MR. WALKER 

Aria, "Carmen" (Michaela) Bizet 

MISS KNIGHT 

Minuet Bolzoni 

ORCHESTRA 

Aria, "Judas Maccabaeus" Handel 

MR. BEDDOE 

Overture, "Tannhauser" Wagner 



ir^o 



1909 

TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

THIRD CONCERT 



OPERA HOUSB 

Wednesday Evening, May 5, 1909 

Part I 

Rossini's 
"STABAT MATER" 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



SOLOISTS 

Gracb Bonner Williams Soprano 

Florence Mulfcmid Contralto 

Frank Ormsby Tenor 

Oscar Huntting Bass 

BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

FORTY-FIVE PLAYERS 
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Part II 

conductor 
Emil Mollbnhaubr 

Overture, "Gxrkaigne" Elgar 

a. Mandolinata Mueller-Berghaui 

b. Marcietta Suddessi 

Santuzza's Romanza from "Cavalleria Rusticana" 

MMB. MULFORD Moscagm 

Suitb for Orchestra, "Cassc Noisette" ("The 

Nutcradcer") Tschaikowsky 

1. Ouverture Miniature 

2. Characteristic Dances 

a. Marche d. Danse Arabe 

b. Danse de la Fee-Dragee e. Danse Chinoise 

f . Danse Russe Trepak /• Danse des Mirlitons 

3. Valse des Fleurs 

Aria, "A Fors e lui,*' from "La Traviata" . . . • Verdi 

MRS. WILLIAMS 

Walther's Prize Song from "Die Meistersinger" . Wagner 

MR. FRANK ORMSBY 

VoRSPiEL, "Die Meistersinger" Wagner 



I9I0 
FOURTH CONCERT 



OPBRA HOUSB 

Friday Evening, May 6, 1910 



Part I 

VERDFS REQUIEM 
TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE VOICES 



CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



SOLOISTS 

Grace Bonner Williams Soprano 

Alice Lakin Contralto 

Lambert Murphy Tenor 

WiLLARD H. Flint Bass 

THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

forty-five players 

i:"4n 



Part II 



conductor 
Emil Mollenhaubr 

Overture, "The Roman Carnival" Berlioz 

Arioso, "The Death of Joan of Arc" .... Bemberg 

MME. LAKIN 

Suite for Orchestra, "Impressions of Italj'" . Ckarpentier 

I. On Muleback 2. Ni4>les 
Quartet from "Rigolctto" Verdi 

MRS. WILLIAMS, MME. LAKIN, MR. MURPHY, MR. FLINT 

Overture, "Leonore" No. 3 Beethoven 
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FIFTH CONCERT 

OPBRA HOUSE 

Wednesday Evening, May lo, 191 1 

Part I 

HORATIO Parker's 

"HORA NOVISSIMA" 

TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY VOICES 
CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Painb 

SOLOISTS 

Grace Bonner Williams Soprano 

Florence Mulford Contralto 

Lambert Murphy Tenor 

Willard H. Flint Bass 

Carl Webster Violoncellist 

THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

PORTY-FIVE PLAYERS 

Part II 

Comedy Overture, "Puck" Gustav Strube 

Scherzo from Symphony No. 4, Op. 36 

(Pizzicato ostinato) Tschaikowsky 

Aria from "Linda" Donizetti 

MRS. WILLIAMS 
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'Cbllo Solos : 

a. Waldesruhe Dvorak 

b. Tarantella Popper 

MR. WBBSTBR 

Stbppbnskizze Borodin 

SuiTB, "La Gitanilla" Lacome 

1. Les Romani 3. Sous le Soleil 

2. Sous les Etoilcs 4. Valse Boh^e 



1912 
SIXTH CONCERT 

OPBRA HOUSE 

Thursday Evening, May 9, 19 12 

"ELIJAH" 

an oratorio 

Thb Music by Fblix Mendblssohn-Bartholdy 

TORRINGTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

TWO HUNDRED VOICES 
ASSISTED BY 

Caroline Hudson Alexander Soprano 

ISABBLLB BOUTON Contralto 

Lambert Murphy Tenor 

WiLLARD H. Flint Bass 



SUPPLEMBNTARY QUARTET 

Mrs. F. H. Baldwin Soprano 

Mrs. R. a. Cleveland Contralto 

Thomas Murray Tenor 

A. F. TuTTLE Bass 

AND THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

forty-five players 

■ 

CONDUCTOR 

Richmond P. Paine 



REPORT OF THE TORRINGTON MUSICAL 

ASSOCIATION, 1912 

It is with pleasure that I am again permitted to present 
a report for the Torrington Musical Association. The 
year 191 2 will go down in history as one of the most 
successful since its organization. Twenty-three re- 
hearsals were held, with an average attendance of 182, 
representing an average of 93 per cent, of the member- 
ship, based on 196 members. The largest attendance 
was on January 9, 193 members being present; the 
smallest on April 5, 174 being present. Sixty-seven 
attended all of the rehearsals, 43 attended 22 re- 
hearsals, or all but one, while 34 missed only two re- 
hearsals during the season. 

The sixth annual concert of the association was held 
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at the Torrington Opera House on May 9, with Men- 
delssohn's oratorio, "Elijah," as the theme. An au- 
dience of seven hundred was well pleased with the 
rendition of the chorus of two hundred voices, two 
quartets, the Boston Festival Orchestra of forty-five 
pieces, and the soloists. Although the oratorio is one 
of the most famous productions of its class, and is fa- 
miliar to many people because of the popular solos 
which it contains, yet its rendition was an ambitious 
effort, despite the constantly widening powers of the 
chorus. Nevertheless, there was no element of failure 
in the performance. The concert was by many consid- 
ered the most enjoyable ever given by the Torrington 
Musical Association, and the effect of the oratorio was 
stimulating both to the imagination and to the intellect. 
The chorus, soloists, and orchestra were well supported, 
one by the other. The ingratiating abilities of our 
conductor, Richmond P. Paine, were shown by the man- 
ner in which he had softened down the several elements 
and co-ordinated them. The valuable experience 
gained in the six concerts with the work that has been 
done in their preparation was evident to those who 
have watched the association since its inception. While 
there have been changes in the membership from year 
to year, there has remained a large nucleus which has 
grown continuously from crudeness to a point far up 
toward perfection. 
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From the first stirring appeal of the opening chorus, 
"Help, Lord!" the singers warmed up to their work, 
and at the points where the greatest weakness appeared 
in the rehearsals they rose to the emergenqr and 
achieved some of their greatest triumphs. 

One of the most enjoyable numbers was the double 
quartet, "For He shall give His Angels charge," in 
which the regular soloists were assisted by Mrs. F. H. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Raymond A. Cleveland, Thomas Mur- 
ray, and Arthur F. Tuttle. 

The enthusiastic manner in which the concert was 
received by the large audience fully demonstrated its 
approval and the appreciation of what was without 
doubt one of the greatest performances of the Torring- 
ton Musical Association. 

The question of giving a concert this year has al- 
ready been discussed in the annual meeting, where it 
was favored by the majority of the chorus. While no 
definite action has yet been taken, I believe it would be 
a mistake to depart without good reason from the cus- 
tom which has given so much pleasure to many of the 
music-lovers of Torrington who are not able to attend 
the large concerts at Norfolk. 

In common with all members of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union, we recognize the great loss sus- 
tained in the untimely death of that great musical 
genius, Coleridge-Taylor, whose charming composi- 
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tions we have been privileged to render under his di- 
rection as well as that of Mr. Paine. 

At the annual meeting in October the association, as 
in the past, voted that all applications for membership 
for the season of 19 13, whether renewals or otherwise, 
should be in the hands of the Secretary on or before 
December ist. This rule has been faithfully adhered 
to. It was also voted to limit the membership to 210, 
which is about the number of applications that have 
been received for the new year. 

In closing we desire to express our appreciation and 
thanks to our conductor, Mr. Paine, for his patience 
and skilful leadership, and to the founders for their 
many favors and for their continued interest in the 
welfare of the County Union, which has brought so 
much rare enjoyment into the lives of many of our peo- 
ple. They have endeared themselves not only to the 
members of the organization, but to a large number of 
people throughout the county who have had the privi- 
lege of attending the Norfolk concerts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

James W. Hague, 

President. 
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LIST OF 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 

PAST AND PRESENT 
OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY 
CHORAL UNION 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 

OF 

THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 

UNION 

1900-1912 



PRESIDENTS 

Dr. John E. Clarke, Winsted 

Rev. Arthur W. Ackbrman, D.D., Torrington 

Dr. Irving L. Hamant, Norfolk 

Rev. John Calvin Goddard, Salisbury 



CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Paine, Norfolk 

SECRETARIES 

J. H. Vaill, Winsted J. H. Whitino, Winsted 

Edmund Brown, Norfolk 

BUSINESS MANAGER 
WiNTHROP Cone, Norfolk 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 

Class of 1900 

Clara Louise Kellogg Strakosch 
Carl Strakosch 

Class of 1901 

S. Coleridge-Taylor, Composer 

Class of 1902 

Horatio Parker 
Professor of Music at Yale University and Composer 

Class of 1903 

Richmond P. Paine, Musical Director 
Harry Rows Shelley, Composer 

Class of 1904 

Arrigo Bono, Composer and Poet 

Class of 1905 

Camille Saint-Sabns, Composer 

Class of 1907 

Arthur Mees, Musical Director 
Sidney Homer, Composer 



Class OF 1909 

Gborgb W. Chadwick, G>mpo6er 

Class of 1910 

Alicb M. Longfbllow 
Henry Hadlby, Composer 

Class of 191 i 

Max Bruch, Composer 

Class of 191 2 

Victor Hbrbbrt, Composer 



DECEASED HONORARY MEMBERS 

Anton Dvorak, Composer 
John Knowlbs Painb, Composer 
GusTAVB J. Stobckbl, Composer 
Edward Evbrbtt Hale, Author 
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THE NORFOLK GLEE CLUB 

PRESIDENT 
Dr. Irving L. Hamant 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Edmund Brown 

CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Painb 

LIBRARIAN 
Charlbs Hunt Peck 

DIRECTORS 

Dr. John C. Kendall A. Burton Collar 

George H. Holt G. Clifford Scovillb 

Stephen A. Seldbn Alfred Schoff 

Howard W. Cartbr 

ACCOMPANISTS 

Miss Katharbn M. Fales Mrs. Robbins B. Stobcrel 

D. W. Shailer 
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THE WINSTED CHORAL UNION 

PRESIDENTS 

Dr. John E. Clarkb Rev. Gborgb W. Judson 

Edward P. Jonbs 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Edward P. Jonbs 

CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Paine 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

J. H. Vaill Wilbur H. Bradford 

J. H. Whiting O. H. Ripley 

REGISTRARS 

Harry E. Penney L. F. Hyde 

Stanley M. Hunt Carl S. Moorb 

William F. Dautrich Wilbur H. Bradford 

Ira W. Moore John T. Norton 

ACCOMPANIST 
Dow W. Shailer 



AUDITORS 

Ralph W. Holmes Thurlow Bronson 

Dudley L. Vaill F. W. Messenger 

BUSINESS MANAGER 
R. S. Frary 



DIRECTORS 



Charles IC Hunt 
James P. Glynn 
George C. Wilcox 
Marvin H. Tanner 
William E. Remington 
Harvey L. Roberts 
Miss Frances E. Dutting 
Mrs. Adeline M. Howe 
Mrs. Harry Howe 
Mrs. J. H. Alvord 

Thurlow 



Mrs. S. G. Howd 
Mrs. G. W. Judson 
Mrs. H. G. Manchester 
Mrs. W. L. Camp 
Rev. S. Walcott Linsley 
Walter H. Way 
Dow W. Shailer 
Orville H. Ripley 
Patrick Hayes 
Mrs. D. S. Moore 
Bronson 
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THE SALISBURY CHOIR 

PRESIDENT 
Rev. John Calvin Goddard 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Dr. Gborgb H. Knight William B. Pbrry, Jr. 

CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Paine 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

Elisha S. Chapin Miss Elizabeth Juih> 

David H. Oaks Mrs. Myron Holley 

ACCOMPANIST 
William B. Perry, Jr. 

LIBRARIAN 
Miss Anna M. Cullen 

DIRECTORS 

Rev. Henry Davies George H. Clark 

Henry S. Wilson Miss Adela S. Ludlow 

William B. Perry, Jr. Samuel R. Scoville 

Edward E. Bartram Miss Ella MacAulay 

Miss Rose L. Bannon Mrs. Almira A. Cole 
Rev. John Calvin Goddard Rev. David N. Kirkby 

Elisha S. Chapin Miss Mary Conkun 



THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 

PRESIDENT 
Rev. Edwin Carlton Gillettb 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Robert D. Pierce 

CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Paine 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

N. Watson Hardenbergh Miss M. Louise Rorabacr 

J. L. Parsons 

REGISTRARS 
George W. Wood George P. Hardenbergh 

ACCOMPANISTS 
Mrs. Harriet C. Pitblado Miss Gladys V. DeHart 

DIRECTORS 

Rev. Edwin C. Gillette Mrs. A. P. Freeman 

Miss M. Louise Roraback Mrs. A. V. A. Felton 

J. L. Parsons Mrs. W. C. Bullock 

Robert D. Pierce George T. Matthews 

N. Watson Hardenbergh Mrs. N. L. Jackson 

Mrs. C. W. Camp George P. Hardenbergh 

Mrs. p. J. Cane George J. Vogel 

L. H. Adams Mrs. H. E. Lyles 

Miss M. C. Pierce Miss Ella Considine 

Mrs. H. L. Ross J. L. Parsons 



THE TORRINGTON MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENTS 

Walter Holcomb A. H. Wilcox 

Rbv.A..W.Ackbrman, D.D. James W. Hague 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Rev. G. F. Goodenough Rev. L. R. Streeter 

Rev. p. Duggan Rev. J. Provost 

Rev. O. Seidenstueckbr Rev. O. W. Foyb 

Rev. E. W. Smith Rev. J. H. Davis 

Rev. J. C. LiNSLBY Rev. B. F. Gilman 

Rev. C. W. Bryant Rev. A W. Ackerman, D.D. 

W. F. Mills 

CONDUCTOR 
Richmond P. Paine 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

James Simpson W. F. Mills 

John Jack Harry Fuessenich 

HosEA Mann 

REGISTRARS 

Willl\m a. Gleeson H. A Hall 

Louis B. Speed 



LIBRARIANS 

Harry Fubssenich Louis B. Speed 

Charles W. Bennett 

ACCOMPANISTS 

Mrs. C. B. Vincent Miss Leila Heislbr 

Mrs. a. p. Hine Mrs. Thomas Caldbr 



DIRECTORS 



Miss Julia Carroll 
Mrs. a. p. Hine 
Miss Minnie Marsh 
Mrs. J. H. Spittle 
Mrs. C. B. Vincent 
Mrs. G. Welch 
Mrs. F. U. Wadhams 
Stanley B. Smith 
Raymond F. Hopkins 
A. H. Wilcox 
Rev. a. W. Ackerman, D.D. 



Frederick J. Graham 
Mrs. G. E. Hammann 
Walter Holcomb 
James W. Hague 

D. L. Talcott 
Mrs. F. H. Baldwin 
John G. Tuttlb 
Mrs. H. a. Hall 
Mrs. G. M. Reynolds 

E. A. Wilmot 

F. J. Graham 
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THE NORFOLK GLEE CLUB 



SOPRANO 


Miss Mabel R. Beardsley 


Miss Marjorie De Mars 


Mrs. Oscar A, Bevcrstock 


Miss Adele Doswald 


Miss Alberta Betts 


Mrs. Thomas D. Esgate 


Miss Jean Betts 


Mrs. John R. Fausey 


Miss Marjorie Goodell Bill 


Mrs. James H. Foote 


Mrs. A. M. Blackburn 


Miss Carrie Gibbs 


Master Ernest Blanchard 


Mrs. G. E. Gillette 


Miss Lillian Blow 


Mrs. Carrie S. Green 


Miss Myrtle L. Botelle 


Miss Margaret G. Hale) 


Miss Alice M. Bruhn 


Miss Lizzie B. Hall 


Mrs. G. H. Bush 


Miss Nellie J. Hall 


Mrs. Edmund T. Byles 


Miss Emelie H. Hamant 


Miss Edna P. Cain 


Mrs. Irving L. Hamant 


Miss Lena Cain 


Miss Bertha Heady 


Miss Mary Christinat 


Miss Dorothy Homer 


Miss Jessie Cobb 


Miss Elizabeth Homer 


Mrs. Edson Cole 


Miss Esther Hunt 


Miss Genevieve Ryals Cole 


Miss Alice Jacquemin 


Mrs. A. Burton Collar 


Miss Alfrieda Johnson 


Mrs. Winthrop Cone 


Miss Clara Johnson 


Miss Anna Louise Cowles 


Miss Rosa A. Johnson 


Miss Gertrude Cowles 


Miss Elizabeth Jones 


Miss Clara Daepp 


Miss Eleanora Johnson 


Miss Edvige Daepp 


Miss Hilda Johnson 


Miss Johanna M. Daepp 


Miss Marian E. Johnson 
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SOPRANO (continued) 



Miss Katherine F. Kane 
Mrs. S. Randolph Kelley 
Miss Helene Jane Kendall 
Miss Karolina Kendall 
Miss Louise Kleissler 
Miss Emma Knoepfel 
Miss Maud Kelsey Landon 
Miss Hannah Lewis 
Miss Elsie Lightfoot 
Miss Gladys M. Lightfoot 
Miss A. Henriette Machette 
Miss Lydia M. Machette 
Miss Lilian Lee Marvin 
Miss Julia Ernestine Meyer 
Miss Katheren Moses 
Miss Marion E. Mulville 
Miss Ruth W. Munson 
Miss Gertrude M. O'Brien 
Jeremiah O'Connell 
Miss Mary O'Connor 
Miss May J. O'Donnell 
Miss Agnes Decker Owen 
Miss Blanche Ostrander 
Mrs. Richmond P. Paine 
Mrs. Noah E. Pixley 
Master Howard Pulver 
Miss Nellie Perkins 
Miss Anna R. Relihan 
Miss Margaret Roach 



Miss Anna Sawtelle 
Miss Ada A. Schmeltz 
Miss Irene Schmeltz 
Mrs. Alfred Schoff 
Miss Christine Schoff 
Miss Josephine Schoff 
Miss Bessie Leah Scoville 
Mrs. Stephen A. Selden 
Miss Mary Seymour 
Miss Sadie Jane Skinner 
Miss Helen De Forest Smith 
Mrs. W. H. Smith 
Miss Grace E. Soule 
Mrs. Agnes Spaulding 
Miss Ruth Spaulding 
Miss Blanche Stanard 
Mrs. Otto StefiFens 
Miss Martha Louise Stevens 
Mrs. Carl Stoeckel 



M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 



ss Edna Sylvernale 
ss Ethel Sylvernale 
ss Marion J. Sylvernale 
ss Myra Sylvernale 
ss Lena May Thurston 
ss Ruby Thurston 
ss Jennie F. Torrant 
ss Mary Agnes Torrant 
ss Marie Weibel 
ss Nora C. Whalen 



Miss Rose Margaret Yutzler 
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ALTO 



Miss Clara Louise Allyn 
Miss Rose Bigler 
Mrs. H. E. Blanchard 
Miss Kathcrine C. Blow 
Mrs. Edmund Brown 
Miss Mabel Eunice Brown 
Miss Olive E. Brown 
Master Leo Byron 
Miss Maud Estella Caul 
Miss Frances Wheeler Clark 
Kenneth H. Cole 
Miss Hattie S. Cook 
Mrs. Leopold J. Curtis 
Miss Alice B. Dalton 
Master Maurice F. Dutcher 
Miss Leal Fales 
Miss Katharen M. Fales 
Mrs. Henry C. Gidman 
Miss Ethel Green 
Master Harold W. Higgins 
Miss Elsie Holt 
Miss Hutchinson 
Miss Ellen E. Johnson 
Master Frederick Johnson 
Miss Lila H. Johnson 
Miss Ella G. Kane 

Mrs. William 



Miss Amelie Kappus 
Miss Anna Louise Meyer 
Mrs. Daniel L. Mulville 
Miss Anna Karolina Nystrom 
Miss Mary K. O'Brien 
Miss Katharine A. O'Connell 
Miss Kathleen F. O'Connell 
Miss Margaret O'Connor 
Miss Charlotte R. Palmer 
Mrs. Charles R. Pulver 
Miss EUa I. Relihan 
Miss Kathryn L. Relihan 
Miss Julia May Robinson 
Mrs. John H. Root 
Miss Edith Dyer Ruggles 
Master Lewis Schmeltz 
Mrs. G. Clifford Scoville 
Miss Mary Shantry 
Miss Lillian Sharpe 
Miss Mabel L. Sharpe 
Miss Julia Smith 
Miss Irene Lamed Stoeckel 
Miss Edith Sylvernale 
Miss Ethel Sylvernale 
Miss Edna N. Turck 
Miss Mabel Turck 
W. Wilcocks 
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Edmund Brown 
Daniel G. Bush 
Rev. Edmund T. Byles 
Edward C. Carter 
Harold Frederic Carter 
Howard Williston Carter 
Amos Burton Collar 
Harry Carleton DeMars 
Warren Van Ness DePuy 
Dr. James H. Foote 
Eisele Florenz 



TENOR 

Olin E. Gibbs 

George E. Gillette 

George Henry Holt 

J. Searle Pinney 

Charles Robert Pulver 

John H. Root 

G. Clifford Scoville 

Stephen Allyn Selden 

Perry M. Sylvemale 

Arthur Thompson 

Robert Ingraham Thompson 



Harry DeMars Atwood 
Joseph A. Beauchemin 
Emery Bierce 
Alexander M. Blackburn 
Paul H. Blanchard 
Edmund Brown, Jr. 
Alfred H. Bush 
Edward Camp 
Frederick H. Camp 
John Camp 
Albert Canfield 
Dwight Nelson Clark 
Lynn F. Cole 
George Colony 
Joseph W. Cone 
William L. Corbin 
Charles H. Crocker 



BASS 

Lester Marshall Curtiss 
Samuel A. Curtiss 
Charles E. DeMars 
Horace Frink 
Henry C. Gidman 
Dr. Irving Louis Hamant 
Charles HoUister 
Arthur S. Huggins 
Charles B. Hunt 
Wm. H. Jackman 
C. Roy Johnson 
Philemon W. Johnson 
Walter A. Jordan 
Joseph Kelliher 
Dr. John C. Kendall 
Henry Lossin 
Larkin G. Mead 
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W. p. MulviUc 
Roswell Neal 
Charles Hunt Peck 
Albert L. Perkins 
Edward Perkins 
Michael Leo Relihan 
Lester B. Root 
Alfred SchofiF 
Charles F. T. Seavems 



BASS {continued) 

Alva C. Seymour 
Charles G. Sharpe 
Frederick Spencer Spaulding 
Thomas Joseph Stack 
Peter Steurwald 
Robbins Battelle Stoeckel 
Frank Sylvernale 
Neil Sylvernale 
George Raymond Towne 
Everett Turck 
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THE WINSTED CHORAL UNION 



SOPRANO 



Mrs. Geo. F. Abel 
Mrs. E. Hartnett Aheam 
Mrs. H. McD. Allen 
Mrs. Ralph W. Allen 
Miss M. L. Allis 
Miss Bessie L. Alvord 
Miss Edith H. Alvord 
Miss Florence E. Alvord 
Mrs. Jabez H. Alvord 
Mrs. S. Landon Alvord 
Mrs. E. L. Bachman 
Miss Edith L. Backus 
Miss Grace M. Bacon 
Miss Mary L. Bancroft 
Mrs. Marion Barber 
Miss Lulah M. Barnes 
Miss Susie M. Barnes 
Miss Edith Bean 
Miss Clara Bibault 
Miss Alice L. Bidwell 
Miss Faith C. Blake 
Mrs. William H. Blodgett 
Miss Ada Bradford 
Miss Hazel Brigham 
Miss Abbie L. Brown 



Miss Agnes Brown 
Miss Anna Brown 
Miss EIi2sabeth Brown 
Miss Florence H. Brown 
Miss Sarah P. Brown 
Miss Elizabeth Buckley 
Miss Louise Bull 
Mrs. E. G. Burdett 
Miss Kittie Burdick 
Mrs. John H. Burr 
Miss Mabel Burwell 
Master William J. Bryan 
Mrs. Aveis Calderwood 
Miss Florence Calhoun 
Miss May L. Camp 
Miss Abby Chapman 
Miss Louise G. Chiq>man 
Miss Harriette Chiron 
Miss Mary L. Claflin 
Miss M. Belle Claflin 
Mrs. John E. Clarke 
Mrs. Clark Cleveland 
Miss Una Clingan 
Miss Leila R. Colt 
Miss Jane Connors 



SOPRANO 



Miss MoUie M. Connors 
Miss Edna Cooke 
Miss Helen J. Coping 
Mrs. W. B. Cosgriff 
Miss Olive Crossman 
Miss Gertrude Crowell 
Miss Kathryn Darcey 
Miss Mary Day 
Miss Bertha Dayton 
Miss Grace Dean 
Miss Violetta Durand 
Miss May Dutton 
Miss Florence Eaton 
Miss Janet Edmond 
Miss Minnie W. Edmond 
Miss Anna Fant 
Mrs, James C. Fellows 
Miss Ruby Finkle 
Mrs. R. S. Frary 
Miss Millicent B. Fuller 
Mrs. WiUis W. Gardner 
Miss Laura W. Gaylord 
Miss Minnie B. Geddes 
Miss Julia Geraty 
Miss Alice T. Gilman 
Miss Daisy Goodsell 
Miss Mabel Gillette 
Mis. H. R. GUlies 
Miss Delia Graney 
Miss Edith Granger 



{continued) 

Mrs. Wm. B. Granger 
Miss Ida Griswold 
Mrs. Curtis Hakes 
Mrs. Frank D. Hallett 
Miss Euphemia Hart 
Miss Mabel Hart 
Mrs. Mary B. Hart 
Miss Ida A. Hayes 
Miss Emily Henderson 
Miss Emma Hewitt 
Miss Daisy K. Hill 
Miss Nellie Hofhnan 
Miss Tessie Hoffman 
Miss Isabel M. Holmes 
Miss Crystal M. Hosb'ng 
Miss Mabel Hosking 
Miss Mary B. Hotchkiss 
Mrs. Adeline M. Howe 
Miss Helen F. Howe 
Miss Addie Hubby 
Miss Ethel Hubby 
Mrs. R. S. Hulbert 
Miss Elsie Hulett 
Miss Bertha Hunt 
Mrs. Henry Hunt 
Miss Elma Hunter 
Miss Edith L. Hurlburt 
Mrs. C. W. Hurlbut 
Miss Alta Johnson 
Miss Clara Johnson 
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SOPRANO 



Mrs. Charles S. Jopp 
Mrs. G. W. Judson 
Miss Lillian Kaltenbninn 
Miss E. Chloris Karrman 
Miss Antoinette Keegan 
Miss Annie Keenan 
Miss Margaret Kelly 
Miss Mae F. Kilderry 
Miss Martha Kirschbaum 
Miss Eloise S. Lamphier 
Miss M. A. Lanphear 
Miss Grace E. Larkin 
Miss Mary E. Larkin 
Miss Ellen Larson 
Mrs. J. J. Lawler 
Mrs. R. G. Lawrence 
Miss Stella J. Liotard 
Miss Addie MacGregor 
Mrs. Frank P. Marble 
Miss Elizabeth Marsh 
Miss Maude Mattison 
Miss Rhoda L. McArdle 
Mrs. G. S. McClelland 
Mrs. Waiiam H. MUls 
Mrs. J. L. Monk 
Miss Athena Moore 
Mrs. Frederick N. Moore 
Mrs. Arthur H. Morgan 
Miss Grace L. Morgan 
Mrs. L. B. Murphy 



(contiuued) 

Miss Ruth Newman 
Miss Lois Nicholson 
Mrs. John T. Norton 
Miss Maude Norton 
Mrs. Mills E. Norton 
Miss Ruby Norton 
Miss Edith L O'Connor 
Mrs. Peter O'Hara 
Miss Florence Owen 
Mrs. Alison E. Palmer 
Mrs. Irving E. Partridge 
Miss Mabel Pelton 
Miss Grace Pendleton 
Miss Alice M. Perkins 
Miss Minnie A. Persons 
Miss Mabel O. Phelps 
Miss M. Augusta Pinney 
Mrs. L. E. Plant 
Miss Annie O. Piatt 
Miss Adelaide Preston 
Miss May Preston 
Miss Christine Price 
Mrs. George H. Raidart 
Miss Anna Ramsey 
Mrs. David D. Reidy 
Miss Margaret C. Roach 
Mrs. Henry B. Roberts 
Miss Sadie C. Rossell 
Miss Anna L. Ryan 
Miss Katherine Ryan 
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SOPRANO (contimied) 



Miss Henrietta Sanford 
Miss Gladys Scofield 
Miss E. Lillian Sears 
Miss Rose G. Seery 
Miss Florence Sheldon 
Miss Maud E. Shepard 
Miss Lois A. Silvernail 
Miss Eleanor B. Small 
Mrs. J. Albert Smith 
Miss Lillian Smith 
Miss Nellie L. Smith 
Mrs. Rainsford Smith 
Mrs. Harold C. Spencer 
Mrs. H. J. Standift 
Miss Mary L. Stark 
Mrs. F. C. Strong 
Mrs. Herbert G. Strong 
Miss Ida J. Suydam 
Miss Nellie G. Sweet 
Miss Susie L. Tanner 
Miss Annie Tedesco 
Miss Eva R. Terrill 
Miss Anna Thibault 

Miss 



Miss Louise Thibault 
Mrs. John Thurlough 
Miss Lena Thurston 
Miss Elizabeth A. Tiffany 
Miss Helen Tiffany 
Mrs. Albert E. Tilton 
Miss Irene Townsend 
Miss Clelie Turner 
Miss Annie Turton 
Miss Martha E. Utton 
Mrs. William A. Vile 
Miss Lillian M. Webster 
Miss Louise W. Welch 
Mrs. F. L. Wentworth 
Miss Gladys L. Wheeler 
Mrs. H. Clifford Wheeler 
Miss Dorothy Whiting 
Miss Ruth E. Whiting 
Miss Jennie W. Whytc 
Mrs. E. L. Wilcox 
Mrs. G. R. WUcox 
Miss Mary Williams 
Mrs. W. Howard Williams 
Millie Winslow 



Miss Helena B. Alford 
Miss Lessie L. AUing 
Mrs. E. L. Bachman 



ALTO 

Miss Grace P. Balch 
Miss Lucinda Baldwin 
Miss Mattie H. Barber 
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Mrs. W. C. Barber 
Mrs. Bernard L. Bigelow 
Miss Katherine Bishop 
Miss Ruth Broad 
Miss Alice Bronson 
Mrs. Thurlow H. Bronson 
Miss Jennie May Brown 
Miss Mary J. Brown 
Mrs. Thomas Calder 
Mrs. John W. Camp 
Mrs. William L. Camp 
Miss Ruth Carey 
Mrs. Abby W. Chapman 
Mrs. Clara G. Chapman 
Mrs. Luther L. Chase 
Mrs. W. D. Churchill 
Mrs. Wabur F. Coe 
Miss Marguerite Collins 
Mrs. Charles N. Cook 
Miss Ellen E. Cooke 
Mrs. J. F. Cooke 
Mrs. Wilbur W. Cooper 
Miss Ida M. Crosby 
Miss Bertha E. Cross 
Mrs. Frank W. Curtis 
Miss Marguerite Curtis 
Miss Maud Curtis 
Miss Pauline L. Curtis 
Miss Ella Dayton 
Miss Grace A. Dean 



ALTO {continued) 

Miss Clara M. Dibble 
Miss Gertrude Ella Durham 
Miss Frances E. Dutting 
Miss Grace Elmore 
Mrs. Hiram Ferguson 
Miss Margaret Ferguson 
Miss Charlotte E. Field 
Miss Persis Fowler 
Mrs. George W. Gage 
Mrs. E. B. Gaylord 
Mrs. Wilbur L. Goodenough 
Miss Laura Granger 
Miss Lottie Guilford 
Mrs. H. W. HaflF 
Mrs. H. R. Hale 
Mrs. Seymour Hale 
Miss Maud E. Hart 
Mrs. William C. Hart 
Miss Ruth G. Hathaway 
Miss Bertha Hawkes 
Mrs. George R. Hayes 
Mrs. Virgil Heady 
Miss Ida M. Henderling 
Miss Mary E. Hewitt 
Mrs. Richard T. Higgins 
Mrs. Ralph W. Holmes 
Miss Pauline Hosking 
Mrs. Salmon G. Howd 
Miss Olive Hunt 
Miss Gladys Hutchinson 
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ALTO 

Miss Margaret Hutton 
Miss Edina Johnson 
Mrs. Wing P. Jo)mcr 
Miss Hazd D. Judson 
Miss Elizabeth Kelly 
Mrs. A. Robert Kemp 
Mrs. William C. Kemp 
Miss Annette King 
Miss Anna May Larkin 
Miss Belle Leonard 
Mrs. Samuel N. Lincoln 
Miss Grace Lord 
Mrs. Norman hymsai 
Mrs. Harry G. Manchester 
Mrs. F. W. Messenger 
Mrs. Julia Miller 
Miss Elinor Mixson 
Mrs. Darwin S. Moore 
Mrs. Ira W. Moore 
Miss Margaret Morrison 
Miss Nellie L Murphy 
Miss Emily Murray 
Miss Susie D. Nash 
Miss Edith N. Owen . 
Miss Myra A. Pascoe 
Miss A. M. Peale 
Mrs. Howard A. Pendleton 
Miss Ethel Penney 
Miss Elsie Perkins 
Mrs. John A. Perkins 



{continued) 

Miss Cleora Phelps 
Miss Blanche Preston 
Mrs. Henry C. Price 
Miss Sarah J. Rawson 
Miss Marguerite E. Rdd 
Mrs. N. B. Saunders 
Miss Helen M. Scott 
Miss Genevieve Seery 
Mrs. Frank W. Seymour 
Miss Mildred Seymour 
Miss Maude Shepard 
Miss Nellie F. Shepard 
Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 
Miss Bessie E. Smith 
Miss Mabel B. Smith 
Miss Florence Spooner 
Miss Ellen Steele 
Mrs. Lester C. Strong 
Miss Anna Elizabeth Suydam 
Miss Florence Sweeney 
Mrs. Henry Tarrant 
Miss Jeannette Thibault 
Mrs. D. B. Tiffany 
Miss Alma Townsend 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Tuttle 
Miss Clarissa L. Utton 
Mrs. Dudley L. Vaill 
Miss Grace E. VanKeuren 
Miss Lillian M. Webster 
Mrs. W. A. WeUs 
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ALTO (continued) 

Miss Ethd Whipple Miss Katherine R. WiUiams 

Miss Mabd C. White Mrs. James G. WoodruflF 

Miss Mary B. Whiting Mrs. G. F. Wright 

Mrs. F. L. Whitney Mrs. WUfred D. Youngs 



Lorentz C. Angell 
Bernard L. Bigelow 
Wabur H. Bradford 
Edward C. Buck 
Clinton C. Buck 
Reed Bull 
Albert L. Burwell 
William L. Camp, Jr. 
Dr. George C. Case 
W. D. Churchill 
Dr. John E. Clarke 
Edward Connelly 
W. Pirie Davidson 
Irving F. Deakin 
Robert E. A. Doherty 
Charles S. Edmond 
George A. Emerson 
R. S. Frary 
Frederick C. Halstead 
Patrick Hayes 
E. F. Hitchcock, Jr. 
E. Waldo Hodge 
Arthur L. Hubby 



TENOR 

Leon C. Hyde 

A. H. Jackson 
Clemens Kintz 
William Maxwell 
E. E. Moffatt 
Frederick N. Moore 
Arthur H. Morgan 
John T. Norton 
William Patten 
Frank H. Raymond 
Robert Reid 
William E. Remington 
Alfred E. Richards 

B. Arthur Richards 
Rev. George S. Richards 
Orvaie H. Ripley 
Howard L. Rood 
Henry C. Schofield 
Harold C. Spencer 
Charles A. Terrill 
Frederick Terrill 
Henry J. Therrien 
Gilbert E. Tuttlc 



Joseph H. VaiU 
Ernest Varcoe 
William A. Vile 



TENOR {continued) 

William A. WcUs 
Julius H. Whiting 
James G. Woodruff 



D. F. Alvord 
Harry Barreuther 
W. P. Beers 
James Brennan 
Thurlow H. Bronson 
Edward Brown 
Frederick Bull 
Ernest G. Burdett 
Thomas Calder 
Edward A. Camp 
John W. Camp 
Anthony Canty 
Franklin P. Carter 
Luther L. Chase 
George T. Colt 
William J. Cooke 
Edward M. Culver 
William F. Dautrich 
J. W. Day 
Louis DeBeaulin 
Grove Deming 
Cornelius Duyser 
Perry Grarrette 
Elbert L. Gay 



BASS 

WiUiam R. Geddes 
William B. Granger 
Albert C. Griffin 
H. W. Haff 
Seymour E. Hale 
James Hart 
Llewellyn W. Hart 
Stanley D. Hart 
William C. Hart 
Patrick J. Hayes 
Edward R. Holmes 
Ralph W. Holmes 
Charles K. Hunt 
Frederick W. Hutchinson 
Andrew W. Hutton 
Louis J. Hyde 
Charles H. Ingalls 
Howard Johnson 
Edward P. Jones 
Rev. George W. Judson 
C. H. Leonard 
Rev. S. Wolcott Linsley 
Norman Lyman 
Charles Maloney 



Clifford L. Marsh 
Edward F. McArdlc 
F. W. Messenger 
Dr. H. B. Maien 
Carl S. Moore 
Cicero J. Moore 
Ira W. Moore 
C. P. Morris 
Paul Moquin 
Daniel Nolan 
Arthur W. Owen 
John C. Owen 
Irving £. Partridge 
Harry E. Penney 
A. L. Perkins 
Henry C. Price 
Wilbur H. Raidart 
Irving Rank 
Frank Raymond 
Frederick Roderick 



BASS (couHnued) 

William Russell 
Paul Schwarting 
Alva C. Seymour 
Dow W. Shailer 
Frederick Slauson 
George P. Spaar 
Lester Spencer 
John F. Stoeppel 
Herbert G. Strong 
Hermon A. Strong 
Lester C. Strong 
Marvin H. Tanner 
Wallace C. Tiffany 
Dudley L. VaiU 
Carl Waterhouse 
Walter H. Way 
Robert B. Whiting 
J. P. Whitman 
E. L. Wilcox 
E. A. Young 
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THE SALISBURY CHOIR 



SOPRANO 


Miss Beatrice Argall 


Mrs. Almira A. Cole 


Miss Bessie Argall 


Miss Carrie Conklin 


Miss Ruth Armstrong 


Miss Mary Conklin 


Miss Rose L. Bannon 


Miss Anna M. Cullen 


Mrs. Clarence C. Bartholomew 


Mrs. Henry Davies 


Mrs, F. E. Bartholomew 


Miss Margaret Day 


Miss May Bartholomew 


Miss Mabel Dufour 


Miss Flora Bartle 


Miss Harriet Eells 


Miss Lottie Bartle 


Miss Elizabeth Eggleston 


Mrs. E. E. Bartram 


Miss Bessie Everts 


Mrs. Adolph Baumann 


Miss Miriam Everts 


Miss Frances Beatty 


Mrs. Peter P. Everts 


Miss May Bissell 


Miss Kathryn French 


Miss Ethel Bradley 


Miss Sadie Frink 


Miss Mary Bradley 


Miss Margaret Garrity 


Miss Emma Brown 


Miss Miriam Goddard 


Miss Ethel Bryant 


Miss Ruth S. Goddard 


Miss Genevieve Burtch 


Miss Mary Graney 


Mrs. Heman B. Callender 


Mrs. Albert Greene 


Mrs. J. S. Chaffee 


Miss Helen M. Griffiths 


Miss Lida Chapin 


Miss Marie Hancock 


Mrs. George H. Clark 


Miss J. O. Hart 


Miss Emilie Canfield 


Miss Theresa Hayden 


Miss Laura Cleaveland 


Mrs. William F. Heffernan 


Miss Elizabeth Clynch 


Mrs. H. S. Hendrick 
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SOPRANO 



Mrs. Myron Holley 
Miss Elma Hunter 
Miss Myrtle Hutchins 
Miss Bessie James 
Mrs. Harry Jones 
Miss Elizabeth Judd 
Miss Ethel Judd 
Miss Mary Judd 
Mrs. H, M. Ladd 
Miss Elizabeth Lightfbot 
Miss Adela Ludlow 
Miss Elsie MacMorrough 
Miss Helen Marks 
Mrs. A. S. Martin 
Miss Florence Martin 
Miss Mary B. Martin 
Miss Myrtle Martin 
Mrs. Thomas Martin 
Miss Ella McAuley 
Miss Florence McCarrick 
Mrs. J. R. Melvin 
Mrs. Charles Miles 
Miss Alicia Miller 
Miss Lulu Miller 
Miss Catherine Mitchell 
Miss Elizabeth Morgan 
Miss Laura Morton 
Mrs. W. S. Newell 
Miss Adele Norton 
Miss Charlotte B. Norton 



(coMtinufd) 

Miss Harriet Norton 
Miss Pearl Osborn 
Mrs. William E. Pettee 
Miss Carrie Richardson 
Miss Emma Roberts 
Miss Irene Sawtelle 
Mrs. Charles Schleiffarth 
Miss Grace Schleiflarth 
Mrs. Claude Shaw 
Miss Grace Sherwood 
Miss Birdella Silvernail 
Miss Lois Silvernail 
Miss Mary Silvernail 
Miss Emma R. Skinner 
Miss Cecelia Smith 
Miss Grace Speed 
Miss Lizzie Squires 
Miss Gladys Stone 
Miss Frances Stuart 
Miss Hannah Stuart 
Miss Unetah Suydam 
Miss Virginia Thrall 
Miss Louise Trieschman 
Miss Marcia Turner 
Miss Elsie Twyefiort 
Miss Helen Twyefiort 
Mrs. Eli Van Valkenbergh 
Miss Lois B. Warner 
Miss Lois C. Warner 
Miss Mary Virginia Warner 
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SOPRANO (continued) 

Miss Winnifred Welch Miss Dorothy C. Wilson 

Miss Clara L. White Miss Alice WoUard 

Mrs. A. M. Williams Miss.Elizabeth Yorke 



Mrs. L. P. Ashman 
Miss Mabel Bartlett 
Miss Beiilah Beers 
Miss Jane Belcher 
Mrs. William B. BisseU 
Mrs. Elisha S. Chapin 
Miss Emma B. Clark 
Miss Lena Clark 
Miss Bessie M. Cleaveland 
Miss Harriet Conklin 
Miss Frances Corey 
Miss A. Cowles 
Master Sidney Cowles 
Miss Bessie Day 
Mrs. A. L. Dickenson 
Master Lee Dufour 
Raymond Dufour 
Miss Beth Eggleston 
Miss Margaret Eggleston 
Miss Clara Ellis 
Master Harold Everts 
Miss M. Gale 
Miss Louisa P. Goddard 
Mrs. A. H. Heaton 
Miss Harriet Hortie 



ALTO 

Miss Marjorie Hughan 
Mrs. John Hunter 
Mrs. B. D. Jones 
Miss Hazel Judson 
Miss Charis Ladd 
Mrs. S. G. Laraway 
Miss A. Lloyd 
Master Sheldon Martin 
Miss Grace Moser 
Miss Martha M. Norton 
Mrs. David H. Oakes 
Miss Katherine O'Brien 
Mrs. E. L. Peabody 
Miss M. F. Porter 
Mrs. Charles S. Phelps 
Mrs. Robert G. Sanford 
Miss Grace Sherwood 
Mrs. Edward J. Stuart 
Miss Nellie Thrall 
Miss Gladys Traver 
Mrs. Charles E. Turner 
Mrs. William R. Warner 
Mrs. Charles E. Wheeler 
Mrs. William Willcocks 
Mrs. H. S. Wilson 



Dr. Harry E. Bartic 
Edward E. Bartram 
Heman B. Callender 
Rev. Henry Davics 
O. Wallace Davis 
James Ellis, Jr. 
David S. George 
John C. Goddard, Jr. 
John E. Hunter 
John R. Jordan 
Edward Kane 
Kirk Kaynor 
Miss Anna Kelley 



TENOR 

Ralph H. Kenniston 
Rev. David N. Kirkby 
Earle Laraway 
Lawrence Mason 
Charles H. Osborne 
Waiiam B. Perry, Jr. 
Dr. E. R. Pike 
William P. Russell 
Charles Schleifiarth, Jr. 
William P. Stone 
Chester Thurston 
William Turner 
Henry S. Wilson 



Roy Barnum 

Clarence C. Bartholomew 

Cero Beers 

William P. Bradley 

Elisha S. Chapin 

Hobart H. Cleveland 

Dana B. Dunham 

Harry V. Eggleston 

Frederick Ellis 

Peter P. Everts 

Hubert Fowle 

Allen Goddard 

Rev. John Calvin Goddard 

Rev. George W. Griffiths 



BASS 

H. L. Griggs 
Egbert Hunter 
Henry Laraway 
Howard MacArthur 
Howard Martin 
Thomas Martin 
Edward Miller 
S. C. Miner 

Rev. George E. Montrose 
W. S. Newell 
Thomas L. Norton 
Walter W. Norton 
David H. Oakes 
Howard Osborn 



BASS (eoniinuid) 

Charles S. Phelps Lewis B. Speed 

Harry L. Price George K. Traver 

R. J. Rogers Charles E. Turner 

Robert G. Sanford Earle Turner 

S. Millard Sanford Peter Turner 

Samuel R. Scoville Philip Warner 

Qaude Shaw Charles E. Wheeler 

R. K. Woodward 
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THE CANAAN CHORAL SOCIETY 





SOPRANO 


Mi.S8 Katherine Abbe 


Miss Mabel Dean 


Mrs. C. S. Adam 


Mrs. G. E. DeHart 


Mrs. G. A. Adam 


Miss Mabel Donalds 


Mrs. Theodore Adam 


Miss Ida M. Evans 


Miss A. Amanda Allyn 


Mrs. A. V. A. Felton 


Mrs. Joseph Allyn 


Miss Mary Ferguson 


Mrs. Frank E. Anson 


Miss Gladys T. Ferris 


Mrs. W. J. Argall 


Miss Catherine Finnegan 


Mrs. John Beck 


Miss Bessie Fitzgerald 


Miss Charlotte Beckley 


Mrs. G. W. Ford 


Mrs. S. C. Beckley 


Mrs. A. P. Freeman 


Mrs. Joseph Beebe 


Miss Carrie A. Fuller 


Mrs. William N. Beebe 


Miss Eva Gardner 


Mrs. J. E. Bierce 


Miss Hazel Gibbs 


Miss Ellen Bruey 


Mrs. E. C. Gillette 


Mrs. Ella H. Burns 


Miss Delia Graney 


Miss Minnie Caldwell 


Miss Katherine M. Granger 


Miss Caroline F. Camp 


Miss Caroline Grant 


Mrs. C. W. Camp 


Miss Edith E. Greene 


Miss Josephine Camp 


Miss Florence Hall 


Mrs. W. H. Camp 


Miss Helen Hanlon 


Miss L. A. Cleveland 


Miss Margaret E. Hanlon 


Miss Margaret Collins 


Mrs. W. D. Hayes 


Miss Ella Considine 


Mrs. Alfred H. Herriman 


Mrs. Arthur Dean 


Mrs. F. A. Hitchcock 
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SOPRANO (conHnuid) 



Mrs. Frank Hitchcock 


Miss Marjorie Nicoll 


Miss Mary Howe 


Miss Elizabeth O'Brien 


Miss Olive C. Humphrey 


Miss E. R. Ostrander 


Miss Clara Hunter 


Mrs. Richmond P. Paine 


Mrs. H. L. Jacoby 


Mrs. George L. Parsons 


Miss Dorothy Johnson 


Miss Edna Peck 


Miss Helen L. Johnston 


Miss Alice L, Peirce 


Miss Mary Joyce 


Mrs. Burton A. Peirce 


Miss Emma Kegler 


Mrs. R. D. Peirce 


Miss Mary Kegler 


Miss E. Prindle 


Mrs. S. A. Kemp 


Mrs. M. B. Pulver 


Miss Ethel Laidlaw 


Mrs. Talmage Pulver 


Miss Ella Langs 


Mrs. Mary Pusey 


Mrs. J. H. Lansing 


Mrs. J. E. Rhoades 


Miss Mary C. Lee 


Miss Beth Roberts 


Miss Ebba Lindell 


Mrs. Samuel Reel 


Miss Belle Lorrain 


Miss Margaret E. Roger 


Miss May Lorrain 


Mrs. W. H. Rogers 


Mrs. H. E. Lyles 


Miss M. Louise Roraback 


Miss Marion Malloy 


Mrs. E. T. Rowe 


Miss Grace Masten 


Miss Ethel Severance 


Mrs. Olive McGregor 


Miss Augusta Spaidding 


Miss Adele Merwin 


Miss Edith E. Stanton 


Miss L. H. Merwin 


Mrs. Frank F. Stevens 


Mrs. U. H. Miner 


Miss Clara Thurston 


Mrs. A. E. Molando 


Miss Jane Walton 


Miss Nellie Nelson 


Miss E. J. Wells 


Mrs. John NicoU 


Miss D. Whitford 


Miss Maude Whitmarsh 
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ALTO 



Mrs. John Adam 
Miss Regina C. Adams 
Miss Ellen Anderson 
Master John Bannahan 
Mrs. S. C. Beckley 
Miss Anna B. Blair 
Miss Louise H. Bragg 
Mrs. Edward Brewer 
Mrs. W. C. Bullock 
Mrs. L. A. Caldwell 
Miss Minnie Caldwell 
Mrs. H. C. Clark 
Mrs. V. M. Coe 
Miss Margaret Collins 
Mrs. George Curtis 
Master Lloyd Curtis 
Miss Jessie E. Davis 
Miss Gladys DeHart 
Miss Jessie Donalds 
Master Lawrence Eddy 
Mrs. Samuel A. Eddy 
Mrs. F. J. Emmons 
Miss Lura Ferguson 
Miss Gladys Ferris 
Miss Grace Goodwin 
Miss Janette Griffin 
Miss Ellen Hamer 
Miss Belle Hanchett 



Mrs. George F. Hardenbergh 

Mrs. B. C. Heinz 

Miss Delia Howell 

Mrs. N. L. Jackson 

Miss May Kegler 

Miss Myra C. Lawton 

Mrs. N. E. Lawton 

Mrs. F. H. Lee 

Miss Mattie W. Manvel 

Mrs. G. S. Mather 

Miss Clara B. Mead 

Mrs. Joseph R. H. Moore 

Mrs. J. L. Parsons 

Miss Minnie E. Peirce 

Miss Gladys Pulvcr 

Miss Margaret E. Roger 

Mrs. Howard Rood 

Mrs. Minnie B. Rood 

Miss C. H. Roraback 

Mrs. J. H. Roraback 

Miss Louise Roraback 

Mrs. H. L. Ross 

Mrs. L. F. Smith 

Miss May Smith 

Mrs. J. B. Tinker 

Mrs. T. R. Wallace 

Miss Edith Wells 

Miss J. E. Winterbottom 



F. K. Allyn 

John R. H. Armstrong 



TENOR 

E. R. Atwood 
W. A. Beattic 
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John Bianchi 
Joseph Beebe 
Goran Borg 
G. M. Brewer 
Leonard Caldwell 
George W. Capron 
A. V. A. Felton 
Vincent Fitzgerald 
Paul E. Gurney 
George Hall 



TENOR (continued) 

Emil F. E. Heinz 
Jerome E. Hoag 
N. E. Lawton 
Howard Lathrop 
John O'Hara 
Howard Rood 
A. B. Scott 
Henry Scutt 
D. D. Walter 
J. E. Williams 
George E. Wood 



G. A. Adam 
L. H. Adams 
L. E. Allyn 
Alfred Caldwell 
L. A. Davis 
Arthur Dean 
G. E. DeHart 
E. H. DeMars 
Freeman Dempsey 
Albert £. Eldridge 
Donald Enmions 
Allyn Fuller 
Rev. E. C. Gillette 
G. P. Hardenbergh 
N. W. Hardenbergh 
Bruno Heinz 



BASS 

A. W. Holsapple 
Albert A. Hubbard 
Roy Johnson 
P. J. Kane 
Walter Laidlaw 
George S. Mather 
G. Willis Parsons 
J. L. Parsons 
R. D. Peirce 
H. L. Rood 
Ivanhoe L. Scott 
Ralph Stanton 
H. B. Stevens 
Joseph B. Tinker 
G. J. Vogel 
George V, Wood 

C«57] 
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THE TORRINGTON MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 



SOPRANO 


Miss Mildred Ackerman 


Miss M. S. Chagnot 


Miss Gratia N. Alden 


Miss Emma Clark 


Miss Esther J. Allen 


Miss I. B. Clark 


Miss Hazel M. Andrews 


Miss Mary B. Cogswell 


Mrs. J. H, Baeder 


Mrs. J. C. Colt 


Miss L. G. Bailey 


Miss Bertha V. Cook 


Mrs. F. H. Baldwin 


Mrs. C. Cook 


Mrs. M. W. Bartlett 


Miss Florence Cook 


Mrs. W. H. Bassett 


Miss Beatrice J. Cooper 


Miss K. E. Batters 


Miss M. R. Cooper 


Mrs. J. S. Bissell 


Miss Bertha Cudebec 


Miss Dorothy Bond 


Miss Virginia Cumming 


Mrs. J. N. Brooks 


Miss Ruth Curtis 


Mrs. J. G. Brothwfll 


Miss Hazel Damon 


Mrs. F. S. Brown 


Miss B. L. Davey 


Miss Grace Brown 


Miss Maud Davey 


Miss Florence Bunting 


Miss May Davis 


Miss Irene Burns 


Mrs. R. DeBell 


Miss K. E. Bums 


Miss Grace Delano 


Mrs. M. H. Bums 


Miss E. L. Didsbury 


Mrs. John Bun- 


Miss Edna Deitz 


Mrs. John Calhoun 


Mrs. W. R. Downs 


Miss H. Campbell 


Miss E. J. Drakr 


Miss Julia Carroll 


Mrs. E. J. Duvernoy 
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SOPRANO (conHnued) 



Miss Hazel Emmons 
Mrs. E. B. Esten 
Mrs. Louis Fenn 
Miss H. Friend 
Miss Mabel Garnsey 
Miss S. Louise Gates 
Miss Mae Granger 
Miss A. Gregory 
Mrs. A. H. Hall 
Mrs. H. A. HaU 
Mrs. G. E. Hammann 
Mrs. O. H. Hammond 
Miss Sarah J. Hand 
Miss Anna Harrison 
Miss M. E. Harrison 
Mrs. M. T. Hayes 
Mrs. C. C. Hepinstall 
Mrs. F. N. Hess 
Miss Anna Hewitt 
Mrs. F. O. Hills 
Miss Frances Hills 
Miss Bessie Hotchkiss 
Miss V. B. Hotchkiss 
Miss F. M. Howarth 
Miss D. E. Hull 
Mrs. John Jack 
Miss Alice Johnson 
Miss Carrie Jonas 
Mrs. W. H. Kecler 
Miss Mary Kelley 



Miss Elsie Klein 
Miss D. M. Kni<;kerbocker 
Miss Erma Kopman 
Mrs. Edwin Krause 
Mrs. H. R. Little 
Miss Mary McDonnell 
Mrs. E. H. McNeil 
Mrs. H. E. McNeil 
Miss Harriet Meade 
Miss Florence Miles 
Mrs. M. L. Milford 
Miss Alice Miller 
Miss Lottie E. Miller 
Miss Mary Miller 
Mrs. H. D. Moore 
Mrs. G. L. Moses 
Mrs. H. E. Munson 
Mrs. Thomas Murray 
Mrs. R. P. Ncwett 
Mrs. E. F. Nolan 



M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 



ss Elizabeth Noland 
ss H. H. Norton 
ss Tessie O'Meara 
ss A. C. Owen 
ss Emily Pardon 
ss Elsie M. Pardy 
ss Winnifred Payne 
ss M. V. Perham 
ss Adeline Perkins 
ss Florence Perkins 
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SOPRANO (continued) 



Miss A. Pickard 
Miss Ina Pickard 
Mrs. F. A. Pickett 
Miss Alice G. Preston 
Miss Flora Pultz 
Miss Lillian Quirk 
Mrs. R. E. Randall 
Mrs. H. C. Rcffelt 
Mrs. John Reinders 
Mrs. G, M. Reynolds 
Mrs. R. T. Roberts 
Miss Grace Roper 
Mrs. W. A. Roraback 
Mrs. Clarence Rowe 
Mrs. S. B. Rudder 
Miss Laura M. Sabine 
Miss Julia M. Sager 
Mrs. Alfred Schoff 
Miss E. H. Schroeder 
Miss A. N. C. ScoviUe 
Miss Nellie C. Scoville 
Mrs. W. A. Sickmund 
Mrs. James Simpson 
Miss M. E. Snyder 

Mrs. F. 



Miss Grace B. Speed 
Mrs. William Spittle 
Miss Mary Sterzel 
Miss Ina L. Stickels 
Miss J. M. Stickels 
Miss Leah O. Stickels 
Miss U. M. Stickels 
Miss H. M. Stiquel 
Miss Nime Swan 
Miss Beatrice Taylor 
Mrs. W. A. Thompson 
Miss M. S. Turner 
Mrs. A. F. Tuttle 
Miss Edna Vaill 
Mrs. C. B. Vincent 
Mrs. E. A. Wadhams 
Miss M. A. Weeks 
Mrs. G. H. Welch 
Miss Grace M. Wdls 
Miss E. V. Westerman 
Miss C. M. Wheeler 
Miss Edna Wilbur 
Miss L. M. Wilcox 
Miss Retta Wilson 
Woodward 



Mrs. A. W. Ackcrnum 
Mrs. F. M. Baldwin 
Mrs. W. J. Barber 



ALTO 

Mrs. A. Beauty 

Miss Laura W. Bidwell 

Miss K. Bishop 
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Miss Viola M. Bogardus 
Mrs. E. P. Bond 
Miss Rena Bond 
Mrs. C. S. Bradshaw 
Miss Ruth I. Brothwell 
Miss Ida M. Brown 
Miss Ruth E. Brown 
Mrs. E. J. Burns 
Miss Grace J. Butler 
Miss J. A. Cameron 
Mrs. W. Campbell 
Miss Jessie F. Capell 
Mrs. Harry Cleveland 
Mrs. R. A. Cleveland 
Miss Erma Coates 
Mrs. George T, Colt 
Miss Clare Condon 
Mrs. G. M. Cook 
Mrs. H. M. Cooley 
Mrs. F, R. Cramer 
Miss Delia Crippen 
Mrs. C. L. S. Dauchy 
Miss Virginia Davis 
Miss Susie Dowd 
Miss Elsie Eitel 
Miss Edmonia Ellis 
Miss G. T. Ferris 
Mrs. Edwin L. Finn 
Miss Grace E. Foley 
Mrs. George Fuller 
Miss C. H. Gates 



ALTO {continued) 

Miss Bessie Gaylord 
Mrs, J, B. Gaynor 
Mrs. C. D. Goodale 
Miss Grace E. Goodwin 
Miss E. M. Grant 
Mrs. A. E. Guildford 



Miss C. M. Guildford 
Miss Carrie Hager 
Miss G. L. Hand 
Miss M. J. Harrison 
Miss G. E. Hepinstall 
Mrs. Truman Hickox 
Miss Helen Hills 
Mrs. E. Hodges 
Miss Martha Hoerle 
Mrs. Walter Holcomb 
Miss F. L. Holt 
Miss Belle Hopkins 
Miss Clara I. Hotchkiss 
Miss Florence Iffland 
Miss Mabel Johnson 
Miss B. T. Jouett 
Miss M. E. Kelley 
Mrs. R. F. Kimberly 
Miss Martha Kirschbaum 
Miss L. W. Lakin 
Mrs. Chas. Leffingwell 
Miss Stella J. Mallette 
Miss Minnie E. Marsh 
Miss Harriet Miller 
Miss A. E. Patterson 
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Miss E. Pendleton 
Mrs. A. H. Perkins 
Miss Agnes Quinn 
Miss E. I. Relihan 
Miss Gladys Rogers 
Miss M. A. Ruwet 
Miss Elsie Sabine 
Miss K. W. Sanford 
Miss L. G. Sanford 
Miss E. St. J. Sardam 
Miss I>orothy E. Scoville 
Miss M. H. Scoville 
Mrs. M. F. Smith 
Miss E. M. Snyder 
Miss Enuna L. Speed 
Mrs. Agnes H. Spittle 
Miss L. O. Stickels 



ALTO (coniiitued) 

Miss M. E. Stocking 
Miss Annie Stoeppel 
Mrs. L. A. Thompson 
Mrs. David B. Thorns 
Miss Alice Thrall 
Mrs. A. B. Thrall 
Mrs. A. E. Thursfield 
Mrs. F. F. Thursfield 



M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 



ss Alice M. Turner 
ss Louise Wadhams 
ss Lucy E. Weaver 
ss C. E. Weeks 
ss B. E. Westerman 
ss Edith J. Whiteman 
ss Alice Whiting 
ss E. A. Wttmot 
ss S. M. Woodhouse 



W. W. Baldauff 
R. A. Bartholomew 

F. S. Blakeslee 
J. C. Bradley 
Walter Bray 

R. G. Brothwell 
James C. Colt 

G. C. Cook 
Herman Dahm 
Wm. Davey 
George Delano 



TENOR 

John Dempsey 
Frederick Friend 
Fritz Geiger 
W. A. Gleason 
Frederick J. Graham 
L. E. Greene 
W. Harrison 
James W. Hague 
Seymour L. Hawley 
Walter Holcomb 
Raymond F. Hopkins 
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J. B. HuU 
John Jack 

D. C. Kinnear 
A. Marland 
Charles H. MiUer 
Edwin J. Mills 
W. Frederic Mills 

E. S. Miner 
Thomas Murray 
Burdette C. Oelschlegel 
H. W. Pardy 
Sanford Perkins 
Robert Reynolds 
Clarence Rowe 
W. C. Rowe 



TENOR (continued) 

F. J. Rudden 
Stuart Sanford 

B. E. Schaller 
H. E. Scoville 
Jo^ph N. Scoville 
P. B. Shailer 
James Simpson 
Stanley B. Smith 
W. J. Smith 
Orlow Speed 
Wm. Spittle 

C. B. Strong 
JD. L. Talcott 
E. A. Wadhams 
W. Wadhams 

E. A, Wilmot 



Rev. Dr. A. W. Ackerman 
W. T. Ackerman 
A. J. Baker 
Roy B. Baker 
C. L. Balcom 
Frank M. Baldwin 
Frederic H. Baldwin 
H. V. Beach 
Charles E. Bennett 
F. H. Blakeslee 
Joseph V. Blakeslee 
William A. Briggs 



BASS 

Harold Brown 
Edward J. Burns 
Edwin Burns 
William A. Bums 
Thomas Calder 
William Calder 
Raymond A. Cleveland 
Leslie Cogswell 
William Colligan 
Charles W. Davis 
Michael Don 
Henry J. Ellis 
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Donald Emmons 
C. W. French 
Harry Fucsscnich 

E. F. Gamsey 
Hubert G. Gaylord 
H. E. Gregory 
Harry Griswold 
Thomas W. Hall 
Raymond S. Hewitt 
Ernest T. Huke 

L. J. Hyde 

F. T. Jarvis 
Sidney H. Jennings 
A. J. Jorgenscn 
Earle Joyce 
Frank Kelley 
Thomas Kelley 

H. W. Knickerbocker 
Robert P. Lfamb 
J. S. Lynch 
Hosea Mann 
Alden Merrill 
T. C. Merriman 
L. Middlekauf 
H. F. Miles 
C. E. Morton 
George L. Moses 
C W. Otis 
Clifford W. Post 
Joseph G. Reid 



BASS {continued) 

R. M. Reid 
Wm. H. Rippere 
Robert T. Roberts 
Wm. H. Rogers 
A. H. Rosenbeck 
Samuel B. Rudder 
Harry T. Saunders 
P. Schaufiand 
Alfred Schoff 
Gustave Schroeder 
P. A. Seaton 
M. C. Smith 
L. B. Speed 
John H. Spittle 
C. F. Stickles 
John F. Stoeppel 
Michael Sullivan 
Dr. James E. Taft 
F. L. Thorns 
Arthur F. Tuttle 
John G. Tuttle 
AUen VaiU 

Clarence G. Wadhams 
Paul Welch 
L. H. Westerman 
Asa H. Wilcox 
T. R. Wilcox 
W. H. Wilson 
L. Woodhouse 
Frank Woodward 
John WooUey 
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INDEX 



Ackerman, Arthur W. ; i: 240; 

ii:34 
Aldrich, Richard; ii: 88, 136 

Alexandra, Dowager Queen; ii: 

166 
Allen, Ethan; ii: 17 
Allen, N. H.; i: 18, 34, 90, 13I1 

174; ii: 129 
Anderson, Sara; i: 60 
Austin, Mrs.; i: 86 

Bach, Johann Sebastian; i: 44, 

60, 107, 227, 232, 255; «: 35, 

43 
Baldwin, Mrs. F. H.; ii: 220 

Battell, Irene; i: 87 
Battell, Joseph; i: 3, 86, 87 
Battell, Robbins; i: iii, x, 3, 8, 
9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 83, 84, 
85i 86, 87, 88, 89, 104, 106, 122, 
I34f 150, 180, 219, 220, 233, 
237» 238, 239, 263; ii: iii, 3, 
II, 13, 14,25,30, 74, 103, 126, 

144, 179 
Battell, Sarah Robbins; i: 3 

Beecher, Henry Ward ; i : 86 

Beethoven, Ludwig van; i: 44, 

170,255; *i:35, 170 
Bellini, Vincenzo; ii: 80 
Berlioz, Hector; i: 107, 159, 

162, 167, 169, 172, 174, 188, 

225, 240 



Bernstein, Sigismund; i: 40 
Bey, Emin; i: 25 
Bismarck, Otto Eduard Leo- 
pold von; i: 47 

Bizet, Alexandre Cesar Leopold, 
called Georges; i: 107, 124 
Bjorkman, Edwin; ii: 152, 194 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fanny ; i : 
40, 246, 249 

Bradford, Governor; i: 8, 86 
Brahms, Johannes; i: 82, 91, 

107; ii: 87 
Bridges, Sir Frederick; ii: 167 
Brown, Edmund; i: 16 
Brown, Mrs. Edmund; i: 16 
Browning, Robert; i: 153 
Bruch, Max; ii: 47, 63, 74, 80, 

84, 87, 96 

Buckingham, Governor; i: 4 
Bullock, Mrs. W. C; i: 247; 

ii: 205 

Bushnell, Horace; i: 86 
Byron, George Noel Gordon, 

Lord; i: 227 

Calhoun, Newell Meeker; i: 

238 

Carlyle, Thomas; i: 43 
Carter, Howard Williston; i: 

i, 16 
Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel; ii: 

81 
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Chadwick, Georg;e W.; i: 35, 

37. 45» I9i» 192, 193, 203, 225, 
226, 227, 228, 231, 232, 237, 
242, 243, 246, 247, 254. 255, 
257; ": 14. 35, 37i 99, loi, 
no, 129, 132, 133, 134, 143, 

144, 153 
Chadwick, Mrs. George W.; i: 

191 

Chapin, Elisha S.; ii: 188 . 

Chapin, Laura Harris; ii: 187 

Clarke, Dr. John E.; i: 91 ; ii 

178, 179 
Cleveland, Mrs. Raymond A. 
ii: 220 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel ; i 

37, 67, 90, 158, 174, 247, 248 

253; ": 3, 13, 14, 19, 22, 25 

36, 37, 40, 99, lOi, 107, 109 

no, 129, 132, 134, 143, 153 

165, 167, 173, 176, 180, 184 

186, 220 

Collar, A. Burton ; i : 16 

Cosimo, Piero di; i: 121 
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